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THEOLOGIANS OF THE DAY— 
CANON MOZLEY. 


HERE is commonly no difficulty in determining to what party in 
the Church an Anglican clergyman belongs. Different schools of 
theological thought are fully recognised within the English Establish- 
ment, and an English divine describes himself as High Church or Broad 
Church, with as little scruple as an English politician describes himself 
as a Liberal or a Conservative. There are cases, however, in which 
party names fail us. These exceptions consist sometimes of men who 
have given so little consideration to theological topics that they are 
unable to say what set of principles they prefer. But there is another 
class of men who hold themselves aloof from party, not because they 
have not considered the questions in debate, but because they have 
thought so long and so profoundly on the great problems of religion that 
they cannot yield what is considered due loyalty to any party. Among 
this latter class the late Canon Mozley must be placed. If he is to be 
spoken of at all under the usual party-designation, he must be called a 
moderate High Churchman ; but his divergence from High Church 
doctrine on questions of almost fundamental moment must have dis- 
appointed the more ardent adherents of that party. 

All the surroundings of Mozley’s student days were fitted to make 
him an enthusiastic and extreme High Churchman. He went to 
Oxford and entered Oriel in the year 1830, when the High Church 
movement was at its height, and was exercising its fascination on 
all the young and ardent spirits of the University. In essential 
character, the Oxford High Church movement differed little from the 
Romanticism which had made such a profound impression in France 
and Germany, but had there expressed itself chiefly in literature and art. 

In the January number of Good Words, Mr. J. Anthony Froude 
has spoken of the High Church movement as a regrettable incident in 
the religious history of England. The established religion, he main- 
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tains, did its work very well before the Oxford revivalists of Mediz- 
valism meddled with it. It gave authority to the Commandments, 
created a fear of doing wrong, and a sense of responsibility for doing 
it. The Church of the last century did unquestionably perform 
useful services in the limited and modest sphere assigned to it by Mr. 
Froude. It gave valuable assistance to the paterfamilias and to the 
police officer. But it can have hardly escaped a writer of Mr. 
Froude’s penetration that it would have been impossible for the 
Church to have continued to perform even the limited functions 
which he assigns to it, in a new age, without some accession of new 
power. The morality preached in the pulpits was frequently lower 
than that proclaimed by poets and artists, and advocated in the 
schemes of secular reformers. But a Church can retain its hold on 
the spirits of men only so long as it takes the lead in the cause of 
moral progress, and beckons men on to a higher morality. Men who 
had learned from poets and philosophers lessons of self-sacrifice, of 
devotion to high aims, and of self-forgetting enthusiasm, would not 
have continued to listen with respect to the prudential platitudes of 
the elder Anglicans, upon which Mr. Froude looks back with regret. 
The leaders of the High Church party were so influential just because 
they satisfied the unconscious cravings of many hearts, and put forward 
ideals which were capable of exciting enthusiasm. 

Mozley had unusual opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
Oxford movement even while still an undergraduate. The circumstance 
that an elder brother was a Fellow in Oriel gained for him admission 
to its most select circle, and he soon became on terms of familiar friend- 
ship with Hurrell Froude and Pusey, and to some extent with New- 
man. He listened with wonder and admiration to the wild, brilliant 
talk of Hurrell Froude ; but it was characteristic of the cautious dis- 
position of the young undergraduate that, in his letters home, he 
accentuated his sense of the bewildering wildness of Froude’s talk, quite 
as much as his appreciation of its brilliancy. The following is his 
account of it :—‘ Froude is growing stronger and stronger in his 
sentiments every day, and cuts about him on all sides. It is extremely 
fine to hear him talk. The aristocracy of the country at present are 
the chief objects of his dislike and vituperation. He decidedly sets 
himself up against the modern character of the gentleman, and thinks 
that the Church will eventually depend for its support, as it always did 
in its most influential time, on the very poorest classes of the country.” 
The views of Lamennais, which Froude imported, and which were 
called those of the “ Democratical High Church School,” were pronounced 
“highly dangerous” by young Mozley. He describes the growing 
success of the “ Apostolicals” with sympathy and satisfaction, but not 
without certain touches of criticism and sarcasm, which show that even 
thus early he declined to give up his whole soul to his party. Never- 
theless, he was at this time a decided adherent of the High Church 
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school, and was in sympathy with all its chief aims. He took his degree 
in 1834, but he remained in Oxford studying under the guidance of 
Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman. When he began to preach, as he himself 
says, he made Newman his model, “ not purposely, but I cannot help 
it.” In the year 1840, he was elected a Fellow of Magdalen, and he 
continued to reside in Oxford until 1856, when, on his marriage, he 
accepted the living of Old Shoreham. But in 1871 he returned to 
Oxford as Regius Professor of Divinity, an appointment which he con- 
tinued to hold until his death in 1878. 

Mozley showed xo inclination to follow Newman into the Church of 
Rome in 1845. The great defection seemed rather to cool his zeal for 
the extreme form of High Churchism, and to lead him to seek for a way 
of reconciling, on the basis of mutual compromise, the two great parties in 
the Church. He heartily approved of the Gorham judgment, and coun- 
selled submission. He even expressed his approval of the principle of lay 
judges, who, he thought, would decide with more impartiality than ecclesi- 
astics. The method which he adopted of reconciling the two parties was 
characteristic : he did not write a pamphlet, or preach a sermon, but he 
composed two long and learned treatises, the larger of which, at all events, 
appeared at first sight to have little bearing on the subjects in debate. His 
treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination was regarded by 
many of his friends as on a question remote from present interests, and they 
regretted that he should have employed his powerful pen on such a sub- 
ject. But Mozley by no means regarded it as remote from present con- 
troversies, his main object being to teach mutual toleration on the subject 
of Baptism. His second treatise, which was published a year later, was 
devoted to an examination of the Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regener- 
ation. It appeared to him that as the name of St. Augustine was almost 
equally honoured by both parties—for he sat “in the Chair of Medieval 
and Protestant Theology ”—a great step forward would be made in the 
direction of peace if it could be shown that Augustine was at once a High 
Churchman in his doctrine of baptismal regeneration, but a High Church- 
man who would have approved of the Gorham judgment. He devoted the 
preliminary volume to St. Augustine’s doctrine of predestination, because 
of the close connection which exists between it and the same father’s doc- 
trine of baptism, so that it is difficult to understand the one without a 
knowledge of the other. 

Mozley defined regeneration as “a spiritual capacity” imparted at 
baptism ; and he maintained regarding the English Church, that “the 
position which it imposes is, that God gives regeneration of grace to the 
whole body of the baptised ; the position which the Church tolerates is, 
that God gives grace sufficient for salvation only to some of that body.” 
He adds: “It is not necessary to believe that God gave all Christians 
this sufficient grace at baptism. The Church has left this an open 
question, by her toleration of predestinarianism.” He found fault with 
the High Church party for having never sufficiently entered into and 
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appreciated the grounds and reasons of predestination. This, he says, 
had communicated an “Arminian taint” to High Church theology. 
“The arguments for predestination,’ he wrote, “both in philosophy 
and religion, are just as strong, as cogent, and as certain as those for 
free-will.” 

The two treatises, published respectively in 1855 and in 1856, are 
full of acute thinking and impressive writing ; and the first, at all 
events, is a valuable contribution to the theological literature of 
England. It may, however, be questioned whether the author did not 
overestimate the probable effect of St. Augustine’s authority on the 
theological mind of England. Ever since the Reformation, English 
divines, although they have always been glad to find patristic authority 
on their own side, have rarely scrupled to set it aside when they found 
it adverse. 

In the year 1865, Mozley delivered the Bampton Lectures. He 
chose the subject of Miracles, and his work has become classical. 
It was recognised, even by opponents, as a singularly fresh and 
vigorous argument. There was much in the book to recall the great 
apologists of the last century. There was the same English common 
sense, and the same anxious desire, which has distinguished all 
great apologists, to state fairly the position of opponents. Especially 
admirable is the manner in which he enlists the religious and moral 
feelings of men on the side of his defence of supernaturalism, by 
showing that it alone satisfies them. 

The following extract from the lecture entitled “ Miracles regarded 
in their practical results,” will give an idea of his mode of treating his 
subject :— 

“Let us conceive, for a moment, Christian doctrine obliterated, and mankind 
starting afresh without it, with only the belief in a benevolent Deity, and a high 
moral code. With the fact before us of what has been the working power of 
doctrine upon man’s heart, and what has been the weakness of our moral nature 
without doctrine, could we commit mankind to moral deism without trembling 
for the result? Could we deprive human nature of this powerful aid and inspiring 
motive, and expect it to act as if it had it? Could we look forward without dis- 
may to the loss of this practical force, which has been acting upon human nature 
for eighteen centuries? ‘Would any one in his heart expect that Christianity, 
deprived of its revealed truths, would retain its old strength, would produce 
equal fruits, the same self-sacrificing spirit, zeal, warmth, earnestness? that it 
would give the same power of living above the world? ... What is offered 
as a substitute for the doctrine of the Incarnation, to set man’s moral nature in 
action, is the enthusiastic philosophical sentiment of the divinity of human 
nature. But though I would not say that this, like other ideas which have an 
element of truth in them, has not given a high impulse to some minds ; that it 
has been a forcible engine for impelling mankind to the practice of duty, would 
be plainly overrating its results. And there is a reason for its weakness and 
want of power—viz., that the idea does not stand the test of observation. For 
let us suppose a sagacious man, of great experience and knowledge of the world, 
who had had opportunity of observing human nature upon a large scale—its 
expressions and its disguises, the corruption of men’s motives, and all those well- 
known traits and characteristics of mankind which acute men have embodied in 
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various sayings—let us suppose such a person having laid before him for his 

acceptance the above idea of the divinity of human nature. He would treat it 

with derision and ridicule; representing that though men of the profoundest 

sagacity have in all ages believed in mysteries, it is another thing to ask them to 

believe that facts themselves are different from what they are seen to be.” 


It was in the treatment of the metaphysical and religious arguments 
for miracles, rather than of the historical, that Mozley showed his full 
strength. Indeed, he seems never to have given sufficient consideration 
to the modern phases of the historical controversy, so as to enable him 
to treat it adequately. But the argument he does present is full of 
strong positions and acute suggestions, and is well fitted to make 
sceptical thinkers pause, and respect both their opponent and his cause, 
even if it does not completely convince. 

The Bampton Lectures, able and striking as they were, did not make 
a great immediate sensation, even in the theological world, and they 
could hardly have been expected to penetrate beyond it. It was not 
until the publication of the University sermons that Mozley’s greatness 
as a religious thinker was fully recognised. These were published 
shortly before his death ; and the posthumous publication of the essays 
which he contributed during a series of years to the periodical press, 
and of his parochial and occasional sermons, still further increased the 
sense of the intellectual greatness of the man who had been removed by 
a premature death. 

The sermons contained in the first-mentioned volume had been 
preached in the University pulpit, and were, for the most part, on well- 
worn themes. But this made their originality all the more conspicuous 
to those who know the difficulty of discoursing with freshness on the 
great but commonplace truths of religion and morals. It requires genius, 
or something approaching to it, to give the sense of novelty to familiar 
truths, but it is the greatest service a writer can perform ; for it is just 
those commonplace truths of religion and morals which most concern 
mankind. 

The sermons of Mozley have much in common with the sermons of the 
great preachers of the High Church school who had preceded him, but they 
had special characteristics of their own. One secret of the success of High 
Church preaching was the courage of the preachers. The old Anglican 
preachers were so afraid of encouraging enthusiasm that they often failed 
to teach Christian doctrine and duty in their fulness ; and their sermons 
were little better than statements of the natural duties of man, such as 
might have been preached had theSermon on the Mount never been spoken, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul never been written. The new High 
Church preachers, however, did not scruple to deliver their message with 
plainness. They even made it a study to state Christian doctrine in the 
form of startling paradox, that they might make evident its incompatibility 
with the ordinary views of men. We find the same tendency in Mozley. 
He often states the truth in a manner which men are sure to shrink 
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from, and to meet in the first instance by denial or dislike. Take the 
following stern estimate of human virtue, with its denial of the moral 
value of outward respectability, the old-fashioned Anglican test of virtuous 
character :— 


“A man who has his own interest strongly before him can make vindictive 
and malicious feelings give way to it—that is to say, he can acquire with facility 
a habit of forgiveness, The same motive can give him gravity and application, and 
can preserve him from many frivolities, weaknesses, and caprices. One great vice 
produces many virtues. It attains successes which are missed by the frail and im- 
perfectly good, who have not strength to form those habits or avoid those infirmities, 
simply because their high motives are weak and fluctuating ; the lower motives 
are strong and steady. Society is thus able to produce men who are fabrics of 
virtue, who do not, like the volatile, leave their virtues to chance, but adopt them 
upon a system; but who at the same time may be said to possess the loan of them 
rather than the fee-simple of them—who have the use of them, a fructifying use, 
without a true property in them. They are outside of them. The outward posses- 
sor is not their moral possessor.” 


While Mozley’s preaching resembled that of the school of Newman in 
boldness and seriousness of statement, there was also within him a 
tendency to give reasons for the faith which did not characterise his 
predecessors. Having stated the truth fearlessly, and as undoubted 
truth, he proceeded to justify it to the Christian consciousness, and 
sometimes to the catholic reason of mankind. A singularly fine 
example of his mode of vindicating Christian truth, without noisy or 
pretentious argument, but with immense persuasive power, is to be found 
in a sermon on Eternal Life, contained in the volume of University 
Sermons. He defines it as “the great hope of humanity which reason 
has built upon the premiss of humanity,” and again, as “the great pro- 
phecy of reason.” He admits that nature does, to a certain extent, make 
life an enclosure, and by interesting us in the things of the present, 
guards us against the naked effect of the perpetual foresight of death ; but 
this is only intended to soften the foresight of reason, and to provide an 
interim, during which the religious view of death can work in the mind 
calmly, without being forced and extorted by its naked approach. 

In his preaching, as well as in his apologetical and ecclesiastical 
strivings, there is an evident endeavour, although, perhaps, unconscious, 
to effect a reconcilement between the new High Church earnestness and 
the sobriety and good sense of older Anglicanism. We find fewer 
appeals to the authority of the Church, and more to the religious reason 
of mankind than in the sermons of the High Church school. One of 
his most marked and striking gifts is the power which he possessed of 
describing those aspects of religion which are fitted to excite awe and 
admiration. Unlike many great reasoners, he was gifted with a singular 
faculty of appreciating that aspect of religion which appeals partly to 
the wxsthetical, partly to the devotional nature of man. The aspect, we 
may say, in which he best loved to contemplate God was in His might and 
mysterious magnificence ; and the attitude which he considered most 
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befitting man was that of one seeking to behold God’s glory in humble 

adoration. Nature should be contemplated, he says, not only to find 

therein evidences of God’s power and benevolence, but also that we may 

have our souls lifted up to God by means of its beauty. 


87 


“It may seem extraordinary, but it is the case, that, though we certainly look 
at contrivance or machinery in nature with a high admiration, still, with all its 
countless and multitudinous uses, which we acknowledge with gratitude, there is 
nothing in it which raises the mind’s interest in nearly the same degree that 
beauty does. It is an awakening sight ; and one way in which it acts is by excit- 
ing a certain curiosity about the Deity. It must be observed that the old Design 
language was deficient in this respect, and got too much in the direction as if we 
knew everything about God ; He was benevolent and intelligent, wise, contriving, 
and studied man’s bodily and social interest. But beauty stands upon the thres- 
hold of the mystical world, and excites a curiosity about God. This curiosity is a 
strong part of worship and praise. To think that we know everything about God 
is to benumb and deaden worship ; but mystical thought quickens worship, and 
the beauty of nature raises mystical thought.” 





Passages such as these—and they abound in Mozley’s writings— 
almost justify the words of a friend regarding him, by whom he was 
described as “a man who could handle deep moral and religious themes 
with the steady eye and large grasp of Butler, and with a richness of 
imaginative illustration to which Butler can lay no claim.” 

Like most great religious teachers, Mozley took a grave view of the 
present moral condition of human nature. This tendency of divines 
is often complained of, and they are told that if they would take a 
more cheerful and charitable view of their fellow-men, they would find 
more willing hearers. But, as a matter of fact, it is not so. Men do 
not care to give heed to those religious teachers who take a rose- 
coloured view of human nature ; but they do listen, although perhaps 
with a certain reluctance and displeasure, to those who speak in accents 
of reproof and of grave foreboding. Pascal says somewhere, that he be- 
came convinced of the truth of the Christian religion when he perceived 
that it taught the corruption of human nature, and the alienation of 
man from God. And a religious teacher who does not teach these 
truths is seldom listened to with much attention. Mozley shows a 
special knowledge of the wickedness of what may be called religious 
human nature—of the hypocrisies and half-heartedness of religious 
men, and of the various shifts to which they have recourse for the purpose 
of escaping the full responsibilities of Christian discipleship. What can 
be better, for example, than the following from a sermon on the words, 
“Tf thy right hand offend thee, pluck it out”? :— 





“This is one of those texts which the mass of mankind, if they would confess 
it, feel rather as a blow when they read it. . . . It suggests the general idea of 
having to make definite, distinct, and sometimes even sudden and sharp sacrifices 
for the sake of religion. Now, men are not often called upon to make the most 
painful kind of sacrifices for the sake of religion ; and, therefore, so far the 
text is relieved of its disturbing powers; but it is at the same time trying to 
persons to think that they may have such sacrifices to make some day ; that such 
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a thing is possible ; and that if it is possible, they should be in a state of mind 
to make them, supposing they should be called upon. For we like an easy and 
comfortable prospect before us, as well as a comfortable present; and this 
prospect, though not actually taken from us, is somewhat modified by this 
thought, and we feel the solidity and permanency of our world here to be some- 
what shaken. Men like to consider that the future has not many additions and 
new things in store for them in the way of self-sacrifice. They are conscious, 
perhaps, of a certain amount of sacrifice which they have made, and now 
regularly make ; they are more or less used to this state of things, and like the 
thought of just this—or something like this—mixture of duty and enjoyment, 
sacrifices and comforts, going on to the end. The text, in answer to this, does 
not make any prophecy; it does not say that they will go on; it does not say that 
they will not; but it fixes very forcibly on the mind the general impression of 
the possibility of new trials and of new efforts, and perhaps sudden, and even 
violent sacrifices having to be made—the plucking out of a right eye, or the 
cutting off of a right hand.” 


We find in the University Sermons a striking description of a 
character which is unfortunately too often to be found amid the mani- 
fold religious activities of our times. 


“ Activity is naturally, at first sight, our one test of faith: What else should it 
spring from? we say ; and yet experience corrects this natural assumption ; for 
active men can be active about almost anything, and among other things about a 
religion in which they do not believe. They can throw themselves into public 
business and the bustle of work ; whereas, if two were left together to make their 
confession of faith to each other, they would feel awkward. But there is some- 
thing flat, after all, in the activities of men, who accommodate themselves to the 
Gospel ; whereas, take but a fragment of true action anywhere, in one who believes 
in it and it captivates us, this has soul; itis tested by the interest with which we 
cherish the image of it; there is nothing, however, which so little interests us 
as soulless earnestness, ardour without faith.” 


In a sermon on Our Duty to Equals we find the following keen but 
true remarks :— 


“ Generosity to an equal is more difficult than generosity to an inferior. And 
while one who condescends to another beneath him is sheltered from all compari- 
son, and has his pride safe, he who is generous to an equal is generous at the risk 
of his own loss and fall by comparison ; he does him justice at the cost of suffer- 
ing for it. There is thus often a want of generosity in the apparent generosity 
of preferring inferiors to equals, the unsuccessful to the successful. They are 
preferred because they do not come into competition with you; so they must fail 
in order to please you. Thus an ungenerous temper may be easily fostered under 
the guise of generous condescension ; and it is, in fact, often fostered under the 
pretensions of Christian humility, when a man is exceedingly desirous that every- 
body else should undergo the benefit of humiliation, and does not go very closely 
into his own heart to examine what his motive is in that desire.” 


One cannot read Mozley’s writings without feeling some surprise that a 
man of such gifts did not exercise a greater influence during his life- 
time. From 1871 until his death, he was Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford, and his biographer tells that he possessed every qualification 
for the post except the faculty of popular teaching. But why should a man 
who was almost equally gifted with ratiocinative and imaginative powers 
have been destitute of the faculty of popular teaching? We can only 
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account for it on the supposition that he did not possess the power of 
awakening enthusiasm. He possessed himself, as his writings show, the 
power of being stirred to enthusiasm by high thoughts, but he may have 
wanted the power of taking his hearers into his sympathy. A certain in- 
tellectual hauteur seemed to have kept him apartfromthe mass of men, and 
prevented him either from leading a party, or gathering disciples around 
him. A reserved, distant tone is perceptible in all his writings. This is 
visible in his language, whether he is speaking of God, or of his fellow- 
men. He wrote an essay on Luther, in which he shows an almost per- 
sonal aversion to the reformer, and a strange want of appreciation of 
his greatness. But it was just what he most disliked in Luther that 
he himself most wanted. Had his religion and his humanity been of a 
somewhat less reserved and distant character, had he possessed a greater 
stock of homely sympathies, he would have assuredly gained a wider 
personal recognition while he was still living to enjoy it. 

The two large volumes of Essays, which were published after his death, 
raised his reputation as a writer and as a thinker, but in some respects they 
disappointed those who had been accustomed to regard him as a rare ex- 
ample of an impartial religious thinker. They contain passages of great 
beauty, and they show how versatile he was; but, in some of his his- 
torical estimates, he manifests a narrow-minded prejudice, an unfair 
animus, such as we expect in writers of the level of Dean Hook. The 
essays on Luther and on Cromwell are specially unworthy of Canon 
Mozley. Those on Maurice and Blanco White are hardly better, although 
in the latter there are brilliant passages ; but there is an occasional indulg- 
ence in insinuation and a general pitilessness in speaking of the unfortunate 
Spaniard, which create surprise and pain. These Essays were, however, 
not republished by the author himself, and were written for periodicals, 
some of them while the writer was still young. And that he should 
occasionally descend from the platform of philosophic impartiality when 
writing in Anglican periodicals is perhaps less a matter for surprise than 
for regret. The unfortunate divisions in the Christian Church, and the 
jealousies which they engender, have the effect of tempting even the 
best-balanced and most impartial minds to forget at times what they 
owe to the catholic Church of Christ, and to adopt the mean devices of 
partisan misrepresentation. 

JOHN GIBB. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR PEOPLE. 


LIKE America. And when I say this, let me not be regarded as a 
secret lover of American institutions, or, in any respect, a critic 
depreciating what belongs to my own country. The politics and govern- 
ment of the United States are not my concern ; the politics and govern- 
ment of Great Britain are ; and there is no need, I think, of asserting my 
loyalty to the Monarchy and to the person of Queen Victoria. Surely 
this loyalty does not hinder me from admiring a great deal of what I 
have seen in the mighty republic on the other side of the ocean. Indeed, 
there is nothing more intolerable than the way some people have of always 
mentally measuring or contrasting themselves with others. They are 
sensitive as to praise bestowed on a neighbour: it seems to be so much 
taken from them and given to him. One finds that sort of jealousy, 
although not nearly so often as one used to do, in tourists and travellers. 
Last year I pointed out the more noticeable features in one of our love- 
liest Scottish landscapes to an American gentleman whom I had met. 
He said little ; but after I had finished my remarks, he calmly replied, 
‘“ Why, sir, we can beat everything good there in America.” The poor 
man, in his excessive patriotism, had not been able to let himself enjoy 
the scene. And so I have met both Scotchmen and Englishmen who 
seemed to be afraid lest they should appear to be very much pleased, 
and who looked at everything through coloured spectacles, always guard- 
ing their approbations as if they felt that, in all and against all, they 
were bound to maintain the superiority of the old land. I confess that 
my small reserve of patience is sorely taxed by such persons. Anyhow, 
rightly or wrongly, when I am in America I take America into me ; and 
there is so much to stimulate, to freshen, to enliven the imagination, that 
I say again, I like it: I was on the point of continuing, I like nearly all 
in it—except the mosquitoes. 

The climate is a tonic. In summer, certainly, it is very hot. Eight 
years ago I officiated in Dr. Hall’s church in New York when the ther- 
mometer marked 100°, and a severe trial that was to a Scot abroad. 
Last autumn, I came in for the Indian summer, and the heat was never 
more than pleasant. But, even at the hottest, the air is pure and dry, 
the sunshine is bright, the effect on me at least is exhilarating. I sup- 
pose that the exhaustion of force is greater, but the brain seems to work 
easily, and one is sensible of a delightful buoyancy of spirits. Then, 
everything is like, yet unlike one’s Fatherland ; so like that he feels at 
home, yet so unlike that there is always the charm of novelty. As I am 
not writing a narrative of travels, or a hand-book for the benefit of those 
who wish to travel, I shall not dilate on the scenery of the continent. In 
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truth, my journeyings have not extended farther west than Chicago, or 
farther south than Washington, and a man who has not exceeded these 


‘ limits has no right to say that he has “done” the States. Let it suffice 
to note that the Hudson remains in the memory “a thing of beauty and 
K. a joy for ever ;” that the White Mountains are distinctly before me while 
I write ; that the sensation of Niagara still thrills me ; that a day at the 
Sa head of Lake George stands out from other days as perhaps the most 
tic perfectly delightful I ever spent ; that I can recall the “ Westward Ho” 
rn- which was in the mind when gazing on the manifold loveliness of the 
rn- Krie Road as it winds along the banks of the Delaware and the Susque- 
my hannah towards the great prairie lands ; that, although it was not in last 
ely October, but in 1872 that I travelled most and saw most, the places 
t I visited are as freshly and vividly in my view as if I had beheld them 
ed, 1 but yesterday. The contribution of last October to the recollection is 
ays : mainly the glory of the foliage ; and the richness of the autumnal hues, 
are the beauty and depth of colour in the leaves of maple, oak, &c., it is 
ach impossible adequately to describe. 
sy, But the great interest of America is not in its sea-like rivers or its 
ers. ocean-like lakes, its mountains and its rolling plains. The scenery of 
yve- Europe, of Switzerland and Scotland, seems to me more impressive, and 
net. more impressive because it is on a smaller scale. ‘“ Magnificent dis- 
ied, tances” mock the eye. It is impossible to get them focussed. The 
oor charm of a landscape in great part consists in the observation of the 
joy i effects of light and shade, of the contrasts between the great and small, 
who the lofty and low, the sombre and gay, the flowery meadow and its 
sed, background in hill with sharp and rugged points or slope softly and 
ard- iH delicately rounded ; but such observation cannot be so fully realised 
hey amid the immensities of the American continent as in the narrower regions 
that of European countries. To me at least, the ever-suggestive study— 
10W, that which makes America, the United States especially, a unique fact 
and H in my consciousness—is, the People, the Sovereign People, the Humanity 
that ' there developing under conditions and in aspects peculiar to the western 
y all side of the Atlantic. 

“ An ever-suggestive study,” I have said. And what a beginning is 
ight | supplied by the city which in general first receives the stranger! There 
her- is no city like New York. From one point of view, it is the sewer into 
oad. which is drained the refuse of the nations. From another point of 
ever view, it is the canal through which the energy of the Old World, with 
dry, its teeming populations, pours into the New World with its wider 
sup- scopes and freer spaces. The picture which you obtain from the 
vork roof of the Equitable Insurance Offices is grand,—the wide waste of 
hen, waters but a little way distant ; the noble harbour with its docks and 
ls at depots ; a forest of streets covering Manhattan Island ; Brooklyn with 
| am its church spires on the one side, Jersey on the other, and huge lobster- 
hose like steamboats ceaselessly plying between the cities ; the indefinitely 

In vast plain, on which, by the thin curling smoke of the engines, may 
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be distinguished the many railroads ; whilst below and around are the 
thousands toiling and travelling, with many cares and sorrows locked 
up in their bosoms. Descend and mingle with these thousands ; pass 
down Wall Street, with its banks and banking-offices and Stock 
Exchange (scene of noise and confusion, whose equal I never beheld) ; 
then take the Elevated Railroad, transporting you for five cents from 
point to point in the city, and leave it at the neighbourhood of Fifth 
Avenue ; drive along that avenue, marking the hotels, churches, marble 
houses, Vanderbilt Palace, and so forth, into and then around Central 
Park, noting not only its beauties but the equipages of all sorts which 
you meet or pass ; then turn down Broadway towards the Five Points ; 
obtain, if possible, the guidance of some expert in city life and 
thoroughfares, and leisurely observe the streets in which the mass of 
the poorer classes live, with their great tenement-houses and their 
strangely few places of worship ; penetrate some of the back lanes into 
which sink the dregs of the population, not omitting the specialities, 
the quarters of the Jews, the Chinese, the coloured people, and the 
suspicious-looking hotels and gin shops; then, having done this— 
thoroughly exhausted you will certainly be—try to gather up the 
impression of all that you have seen :—I cannot conceive your judg- 
ment different from my own—that for an abundant and various life-i-ness, 
for its darkness and its light, in its heights and its depths, New York 
is a place, a universe, by itself. 

And the more you know it, the more you learn to estimate the con- 
stituents of that universe,—the more will this first impression be 
strengthened. I never weary of it—there is so much of human 
interest in it. I see mankind in its best and its worst, in what is 
grotesque and what is sad, in its laughters and its tears, in its heroisms 
and its meannesses. And there the problem meets me which God 
seems to have called the New World to solve—the mixture of races, 
and the types of manhood which are the products of this mixture. 
What a multitude of nationalities is represented! Still there is a 
flavour of the old Dutch settlers: Germany is always prominent in the 
announcements of Lager Beer, and in the faces and accents of those to 
whom you speak ; while Ireland has more of its Celts in New York than 
in Dublin, and rules in Tammany Hall. A peculiar cast of face—broad, 
with high cheek-bones—tells you that the Scotch have found their 
own corner in the busy city. Names on warehouses tell you of other 
races and dialects — not the least prominent being the children of 
Israel, reminding us that more Jews are located in Manhattan than in 
Jerusalem. And, without farther specialising, in a certain air and 
style of things you are constantly reminded of the influence of la belle 
France, especially of Paris—the paradise of the citizens of New York. 

Interesting are the contrasts between the great American port and 
other prominent cities of the Union—interesting in so far as they set 
forward the study of human life. No two cities are, in some respects, 
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more dissimilar than New York and Philadelphia,—the one, cosmo- 
politan more than American; the other, American more than cosmopoli- 
tan,—the one, a scarcely welded mass ; the other, solid and compact, 
—the one, all bustle and stir; the other busy, but doing its business 
in a quiet, quick, and composed manner,—the one glittering and showy, 
the other retaining the impress of its Quaker founders,—the one, 
a city of houses ; the other, a city of homes. In the one, all that is 
energetic is strained ; in the other, the energies are kept awake, but 
are not strained—one has leisure to eat, to think, to sleep. There is 
a charm about Philadelphia, but it is the charm of a settled, well-to-do, 
central city—a city with a distinctly religious character, with an 
atmosphere sweeter, perhaps wholesomer, but not so bracing as that of 
the larger city. In Washington, again, you are conscious of other 
influences determining the genius loci. There you feel the presence of 
the politician ; there you realise that only the breadth of the Potomac 
separates the North and the South. I cannot say that the American 
politician captivated my imagination. The campaign which was 
crowned by the return of General Garfield was at its height during 
my short time in the States. I saw two famous Republican proces- 
sions—one in Philadelphia, and one in New York. Processions do 
not appeal to me, so that I am not the man to judge of them. But 
I had some glimpses of prominent political men, and heard what 
were called thrilling orations ; and the conviction which I bore away 
was, that the men were not the best type of American, and the orations 
were not the highest or most effective sort of oratory. But in 
Washington, on the eve of the Presidential election, when fears and 
hopes were excited to the utmost, one felt what a curious, and, in many 
ways, trying life that of the States’ politician is. With the prospect of 
a change every four years—a change which affects subordinates as well 
as heads of departments—with the certainty that the breathing-space 
between the turmoil past and the turmoil to come is short, the loss 
of restfulness of mind, and tranquil ways of thought is almost in- 
evitable. And so beneath the quiet of the capital, with its shady 
streets and handsome terraces (no city is more rapidly improving in 
external effect), there is an unrest of another kind, but more hurtful 
than that of New York. I enjoyed Washington, for my host was most 
kind, and I met some of the excellent of the earth in his hospitable house 
and elsewhere ; but I am sure that I would miss the manifold play and 
freshness of life which are to be realised elsewhere. The most interest- 
ing feature was the great number of coloured people. It seemed as if 
every fifth or sixth person were black. The negro women—fat Aunt 
Sallys—at the market were sufficiently amusing. Repulsive through 
excessive ugliness at first, one overcame the repulsion, and observed 
them with curiosity. The negro children are smart, many of them 
pretty ; but they soon lose their good looks, especially girls. What is 
to be the development of the emancipated race? What are its possi- 
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bilities as to intellectual stature? And what of the South, the country Ep 
| on the farther side of the Potomac? Such are the questions which yo 
you are moved to discuss at Washington. be 

I regret that I was unable to go southward. I had to choose between kn 

Canada and Virginia, and, for many reasons, Canada was my prefer- tio 

ence ; and certainly my visit to Montreal was an unalloyed gratification. ing 

But I would fain have spent some days in southern cities. So far as I int 

| met them, their ministers and citizens were so kind and genial that yo 
| the desire to see them in their own place was strong. And they do Tri 
| represent a peculiar phase of manhood. Their ecclesiastical conservat- ths 
| ism is often unreasonable, one is apt to think ; but it is always to be ij tor 
respected, clothed about as it is with honest religious ardour. You are | to 








aware of a certain refinement of feeling—gentleness, amounting some- an 

times to languor of spirit, not incompatible with a firmness which occa- alt! 

sionally degenerates into obstinacy. My conception of the Southerner hes 

is, a slim, rather tall, man with hair brushed back and exhibiting a uns 

brow high rather than broad, features delicately chiseled, lips thin cer 
i and so compressed that you are reminded of great determination ; the thr 
| countenance shaded by an expression soft and sometimes sad. Perhaps all 
| I am wrong in this conception, but I would gladly have been able per- Bos 

| sonally to verify and retain, or disprove and reject it. Jee 
i 3ut I must hasten towards the completion of my view of American mu 
| cities. Speeding from Washington back to Boston, how markedly ont 

different are the two zones of life and thought !—Washington, the abode for 

it or the official residence of the politician; Boston, the abode of the wil 
intellectual New Englander,—Washington full of Congress or social tho 

| gossip ; Boston, priding itself on its culture, its “sweetness and light.” plic 
|| It is quite apart from either New York or Philadelphia. The Bostonian not 
| speaks of the one as the capital of shoddyism, and the other as the poof t 

paradise of mediocrity. Whether or not his own city is “the hub of 
the universe,” it really is a delightful and interesting place. Of course, , are 
it is the correct thing to say that it is the most English-looking of : int 

American cities. And there is a trimness about street and pavement, whi 
a way of distinguishing streets—not by figures or letters of the alpha- | oof f 

bet, but by good honest words—a substantiality about buildings, a , age 

general air of things, which reminds the Englishman of the mother- Joie 

country. But it is unlike any English city,—quite unlike London, or run 

Liverpool, or Manchester. It bears a closer resemblance to Edinburgh Ens 

in its reputation for culture and its keen east wind; but it is not mig 

Edinburgh, and Edinburgh is not Boston. One impression at least you for 

obtain—the impression of a city of some antiquity. Another con- tou 

sciousness you soon possess—the consciousness of its being the heir of a0 

Puritan traditions. You do not need to visit Plymouth, and recall the by 

picture of the landing of the Pilgrims: the old Puritanism survives in city 

the life of the community, although not in its old ecclesiastical form. row 


Mr. Phillips Brooks’ church, close to the hotel in which I was located— saw 
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Episcopal, and one of the fashionable churches—is enough to remind 
you that other elements than those of English Congregationalism have 
been imported. And the prevalent Congregationalism, as everybody 
knows, has not adhered to the lines of orthodoxy. For some genera- 
tions, at least, in the doctrine of the Churches and the teach- 
ing of Harvard, it broke away from these lines, and fell down 
into the dreary flats of Unitarianism. Looking over the Directory, 
you find the Congregational Churches arranged in two divisions, the 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian. Let this be added—thankfully added— 
that the former is the growing, the latter the decreasing force. “ Bos- 
ton,” said one of its prominent men to me, “seems to have been left 
to work out the problem—Can the human soul thrive on mere Deism ? 
and the negative is becoming every year more and more distinct.” But 
although the Puritan type of faith has lost its hold, the Puritan hard- 
headedness, soberness of judgment, and intellectual robustness survive 
undiminished and unimpaired. Americans are, nearly all, well-informed, 
certainly wide-awake. They are always reading newspapers, and, 
through their marvellously cheap reprints of the best English authors, 
all classes have access to the best sort of literature. But the people of 
Boston have a literary interest, a thoughtfulness, a rapport with sub- 
jects of a philosophical character, peculiar to themselves. Lectures are 
much in vogue. Young ladies who have graduated in Ladies’ Colleges 
—the standard of graduation being quite equal to that for men—are ready 
for any amount of learned discussion. Even the driver of your carriage 
will converse quite freely about modes of education and schools of 
thought in Harvard. Withal, the tone of society seems to retain a sim- 
plicity, an absence of pretentiousness and parade, and a quiet refinement, 
not unworthy of the noble stock whence was colonised the typical city 
of the New England States. 

How wide the interval between Boston and Chicago! The two cities 
are the American antipodes, between which, because of their opposition 
in many respects, comparison is impossible. The one, elegant, stiff, some- 
what precise, the other a “ harum-scarum” kind of place, rough, full 
of fresh life and untrained vigour,—the one, complacent as the middle- 
aged man who has won his spurs, the other unresting and boastful, re- 
joicing, as a young man with the sensation of undeveloped strength, to 
run a race,—the one, the chief centre of States which, although a Vew 
England, are an Old America, and from which there is already the 
migratory movement of a filled-up land, the other, the chief theatre 
for the commerce of States whose potentialities have scarcely been 
touched,—the one, a consolidated society, well-beaten together, the other 
a mass connected but not yet coherent, whose solidarity is prevented 
by the ever new incoming of kindreds and peoples. It is a marvellous 
city—that “ prairie city ”—marvellous in its rise and progress, its sor- 
rows and misfortunes, its splendid energy and indomitable pluck. I 
saw it the year after the great fire, a scene of desolation. Now, it has 
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arisen with new magnificence, and of its increase there seems to be no 
end. It does not attract me: I have been told that no one is attracted 
to it at first, but that it grows on one, and comes to exercise a fascination 
on those resident in it. It is apparently one of the most godless of places, 
—abandoned to the love of the world, and the things that are in the 
world,—yet I am assured that there is in it the heart of a most earnest and 
vigorous Christianity. But whatever Chicago may be, it is intensely inte- 
resting from its relation to the mighty West. What boundless possibili- 
ties in Western America! Who can estimate the effect, on older 
countries, of its gradual cultivation and the development of its re- 
sources, scarcely touched as yet? And what of the fusion, without con- 
fusion, of races which is being fulfilled in it! You survey the hundreds 
of emigrants in the steam-ship which bears you over the Atlantic— 
Scandinavian, Dutch, German, Swiss, Spanish, French, Italian, Irish, 
English, and Scotch—all mixed together, and seven out of ten bound 
for the West, present to you the blend which is to constitute the 
mankind of the West, that portion of the Continent which is bound to 
be the home of millions. Why, Texas alone, peopled according 
to the proportion of Great Britain, supposing the entire state habitable or 
a fit scene of agriculture, could receive eighty millions of inhabitants. 
What is to be the result of this mixture of nationalities and races? Is it 
to be a gain or a loss to the power of the community? Is it to form a 
more or a less heroic mould? Is this growing life to be swayed by, or to 
swing out of, “the beauteous order” of religion? What a problem for 
the statesman! What a field for the philanthropist! What a vocation 
for the Church ! 

So much for the American people, as the varieties of their life are 
reflected in their greater cities. Now, let me say that, apart from the 
general interest attaching to the meeting of the General Presbyterian 
Council, a special interest was connected with the circumstance that the 
second meeting was convened in Philadelphia. I hoped to obtain there 
some characteristic expressions of the varieties alluded to, and also some 
indications of the extent to which the Presbyterian Church, as one of 
the larger Christian organisations, has risen to the height of its oppor- 
tunity, and of the manner in which it is seeking to possess the land 
for Jesus Christ. This expectation was partially met, but partially 
also disappointed. 

The history of the Philadelphian ten days has been told in this 
Magazine by one who could speak with authority. The American im- 
pressions of the Alliance have been given with characteristic ability and 
courtesy by Dr. Dickey. It is not necessary that I should resketch the 

‘Editor's admirably told tale. It is fitting that I should respond to Dr. 
Dickey’s paper only with one or two remarks. I heartily endorse every 
sentence in which the privileges and merits of the solemn convocation 
are set forth. With him, I say, “the splendour of the picture almost 
concealed its blemishes. It was a blessed season of fraternal feasting.” 
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I quite agree with him also when he laments, speaking for many besides, 
“that the Lord’s table was not spread in the midst of the brethren.” 
I agree with him also, that “the treatment of the subject of praise was 
not calculated to give satisfaction or to promote harmony.” Finally, I 
agree with him and with the editor in the disapproval of “the plan by 
which presiding officers were selected.” Disapproval might, I think, 
be extended. Undoubtedly, we had too many papers and too little 
scope for conference and discussion. And the way in which the subjects 
of one day—forenoon and afternoon—were remanded till next day, 
and then confusedly brought up and noticed, was unsatisfactory. More- 
over, who could speak for five minutes on some topics set before us ? 
On such subjects as Inspiration and Subscription to Articles of faith, 
one had not time to lay down one’s lines ; there was a risk—and this, I 
believe, was in more than one instance the case—of being misunderstood. 
The mode of conducting the English Church congresses may, with 
advantage, be studied by the Business Committee before the next meeting 
in Belfast. Enough, however, as to blemishes of arrangement and 
administration,—blemishes which, as has been said, are scarcely notice- 
able in the recollection of all that was blessed and memorable in the 
Philadelphian assembly. Philadelphian friends may be assured that, in 
the retrospect of the stranger within their gates, no feature is more dis- 
tinct than the generous hospitality which opened their homes, and the 
brotherly love which opened their hearts, to him. 

But the question with which I am concerned is, what did the Council 
declare or suggest of American life, and of the Presbyterian Church in 
relation to that life ? 

It is needless to say that some of the foremost men and women of the 
United States were either members of, or in close attendance on, theCouncil. 
It comprehended the famous, the beloved, leaders of thought in the pulpit, 
the academic chair, the press,—men of action in the commercial world and 
in the Christian Church as well. To meet them in the privileged inter- 
course which was enjoyed was to feel the beat of the pulse of American 
citizenship. Besides this, there was a distinctively American tone in the 
organisation of the Council. Everything was on a large scale, befitting 
the largeness of the continent. The halls which had been engaged for 
the sessions of the Alliance were large. In Scotland, we should have 
hesitated as to the renting of even one capable of accommodating 1500 
people ; our American friends secured two, whose joint accommodation 
was nearly 5000, and both were always fully attended! What profuse 
decorations—2100 feet of them—and perhaps 5000 feet of evergreens ! 
—columns, too, with the symbols and testimonies of different countries, 
20 feet in height and 17 in breadth! Everything was large, even to 
the bouquet of fresh flowers which daily was laid on the President’s 
table! And withal there was a certain informal flexibility, reminding the 
Scotsman of the freer air of America, as when, on the opening day, in 
the midst of the service, not in a Church but in the Academy of Music, 
VOL, V.—NO, XXVI, H 
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the excellent Chairman of the Organising Committee rose and repressed 
the spontaneous expression of applause, by reminding the audience that 
they were in the House of God. 

But the papers read, and the debates or remarks on them, were, of 
course, the main artery through which America revealed itself to the 
stranger wishing to know what Presbyterianism was in the midst of the 
people to whom it ministered. And in this I acknowledge disappoint- 
ment. The papers were marked by great, sometimes pre-eminent, ability, 
and were always edifying, often most instructive, not merely for their con- 
tents, but also for the vistas into practical life which they opened up. 
But they were predominantly theoretical, very much occupied with dis- 
tinctive principles and testimonies. One felt at times that what has been 
said of the Scot may be transferred to the American Presbyterian—“ he 
must be always testifying.” And with regard to the debates, they were 
so short and so fragmentary that little opportunity was given for the 
closer handling of subjects that were presented. How good it would 
have been to discuss some of the great social questions in their bearing 
on religious life ; the attitude of the industrial classes ; the most effective 
means of influencing the culture of the day ; the plans and require- 
ments of vigorous Home Missions ; Church extension, &c. ; the needs of, 
the new modes called for in, our Sunday-school systems ; Young Men’s 
and Women’s Associations, and so forth. But we scarcely got even to 
the fringe of such topics. Perhaps the Council was too ambitious. 
Perhaps it aimed at too much. Anyhow, I should have liked—I 
believe that many share the feeling—to have been set more directly in 
contact with the great world outside, its cries, its discords, its unbeliefs, 
its wants, its endeavours, its sins, and its longings. We were “on a high 
mountain apart ;” we had glimpses—only glimpses—of the mass below 
with its demon-possessed souls, and its appeals to a Christendom which 
seems unable to cast the demons out. Great as has been the service of 
the Council to all the Churches, it might perhaps have been greater if 
we had set our ear more towards the word of the Lord—“ This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

There was much to instruct ; ¢g., the two papers of Dr. Hitchcock 
and Dr. De Witt, so admirably balancing each other, indicated the 
currents of thought as to worship running in the American Church— 
currents much the same as in the Scottish. Dr. M‘Cosh gave us a strik- 
ing exposition of the view-points held by the most reverent, yet liberal 
minds charged with the higher education of the American youth. Dr. 
Patterson’s interesting paper on Church extension, indicating the lines 
of Presbyterian action in the States, ought to have received an attention 
which was diverted into other channels. So, too, with regard to the 
address by Dr. Arthur Mitchell on Sabbath schools. These are illustra- 
tions of the glances cast at the range of topics which I have described as 
practical. Not that I would underrate others. All practice must rest 
on doctrine. And the vital truths so solemnly dwelt on, and the mortal 
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errors so ably exposed, by these “kings in Israel,” were all related toChristian 

practice. But what I strongly felt was that we did not get as fully as I 

could have desired alongside of the questions with which the future 

of the great American continent, not to say the future of the European 

continent also, is inseparably bound up. 

The Presbyterian Church has an open door set before it. It is not 
the largest of the religious bodies in the States ; for the Methodists and 
the Baptists are, in point of numbers, its superiors. But it has elements 
of strength in which other organisations are wanting. It has a solidarity 
in its constitution which is, in itself, a power. It happily combines 
liberty and order. It allows scope for diversities of gifts and operations, 
but it comprehends all within the sphere of authority. It has always 
insisted on a high educational standard for its clergy. Its influence is 
greatest among the more solid of the merchants and citizens—the New 
ingland States excepted. One of the tokens for good connected with 
it is, that it progresses in the newer States: its home missions success- 
fully march in the direction of the West. There is force enough, there 
is administrative ability enough, within its ranks ; any one who has been 
present during the sessions of the General Assembly, or has taken part 
in the Council at Philadelphia, knows that. May there rest on it, in 
larger and larger measure, the power of the Holy Ghost! May the 
glorious Lord be to it “a place of broad rivers and streams !” 

J. MARSHALL LANG. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SCANDINAVIA. 
I. SWEDEN. 


AKING 1830 as a fixed point from which to start in a review of the 
recent Evangelical revival in Sweden, it has surprised as well as 
pleased us to find that the story of Gospel progress is identified 
with the names of two Englishmen, of one American, and especially of 
one Scotchman. Samuel Owen went from England to Stockholm 
in 1804 to set up the first steam-engine, and gathered about him 
some English mechanics. Having been converted among the Wesleyans 
shortly before leaving home, the spiritual condition both of his own 
countrymen and of the native artisans became, as years went on, an 
increasing burden on his heart. He was the first to make earnest efforts 
in behalf of temperance ; and when visiting England in 1825, he entreated 
the Methodist Conference to send out a missionary. Next year witnessed 
the arrival of another Englishman, Mr. Stephens, who laboured among 
the English artisans, but devoted himself at the same time with earnest- 
ness to acquiring the Swedish tongue. For chapel he had a small 
pavilion in the Lilla Triidgordsgatan (Little Garden Street), which Count 
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C. de Geer had placed at Mr. Owen’s disposal rent free; and as 
soon as he could preach in Swedish, this place was crowded by eager 
listeners. 

When Mr. Stephens returned to England in 1830, his place was filled 
by the Rev. George Scott, an Edinburgh man, then in his twenty-sixth 
year, who had relinquished a business life and thoroughly consecrated 
himself to the service of Christ. Not distinguished by any extraordinary 
gifts, and certainly not favoured by circumstances, this man did a very 
great work during the twelve years of his residence in the Swedish capital. 
Being earnestly besought to continue the services his predecessor had 
begun, he also acquired the native language, and commenced preaching 
in it in November, 1831. Again the pavilion suddenly became the 
resort of dense crowds, and continued to be so till a larger building was 
provided in 1840. The work required the combination of unflinching 
zeal with a large measure of holy wisdom; and the Lord of the harvest 
had thrust forth into these fields—white in His eye, if barren in man’s 
—a labourer endowed with this somewhat rare union of qualities. The 
law strictly forbade a foreigner to interfere with the education of Swedish 
youths, and inflicted confiscation and banishment on the man who 
separated himself from the National Church ; and many were jealously 
watching Mr. Scott’s actions, with every inclination to put these laws 
in force. But till 1842 he escaped, through the rare grace, catholicity, 
and prudence of every word and act, so that, by the time when he was 
banished, the good work had grown beyond that stage at which perse- 
cution is really hurtful ; the fire was too strong and too widely spread 
to be quenched by the cold water of repressive legislation. 

Immediately after entering on his work in Stockholm, Mr. Scott 
established a monthly missionary prayer-meeting, and kept it up though 
the attendance of his countrymen was not very encouraging. His 
faithful zeal had a splendid reward ; for no sooner was he able to read 
the intelligence and offer the prayers and sing the hymns in the 
Swedish language, than a remarkable change took place, which is best 
described in his own words— 


“There was no longer any occasion to complain of small audiences: the place 
was too strait to accommodate those who desired to attend, and the interest 
manifested in the missionary intelligence was deep and practical. A collection 
was made at the close of each meeting; [O truly wise Scotchman and Wes- 
leyan!] and the amount contributed proved that the Swedes, though generally 
poor, sincerely sympathised with the mission work. Gold rings and other 
trinkets, silver spoons, snuff boxes, and even watches, were frequently found 
among the offerings presented at the monthly missionary prayer-meetings. 
Towards the end of 1833, many expressed a desire to see the formation of a 
missionary association, auxiliary to the Wesleyan Society ; and such an institu- 
tion would, no doubt, have been successful. ut the missionary stated his 
conviction that the time had not yet come, as he longed to see the Swedish 
National Church come forward and acknowledge the great principle that it is the 
sacred duty of Christians to spread Christianity ; and having some hope that 
this principle would ere long be publicly recognised by at least some of the more 
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influential clergymen and members of that Church, he advised the zealous 

friends of missions to delay their purpose for a season.” * 

In this spirit he held his Swedish meetings at hours when the 
Lutheran Churches were not open, and most carefully refrained from 
giving occasion to the vigilant enemy by dispensing sacraments or 
forming a Methodist congregation, while not for a moment hiding his 
light or relinquishing the high purpose he had deliberately and prayer- 
fully formed. That purpose was nothing less than the revival of the 
Church of Sweden itself; let him only succeed in pouring in the new 
wine of the Gospel, and he was content to leave the bursting of the old 
bottles and the shape of the new to such general laws as govern the 
spiritual kingdom. 

In June, 1834, Mr. Scott and four of the friends he had begun to 
gather round him started a missionary journal, for the purpose of bring- 
ing before the public the duty and privilege of spreading the Gospel. 
They likewise began meetings, in which persons of distinction, such as 
Count Rosenblad, the Minister of Justice, and Dr. Wingard, Bishop of 
Gothenburg, took part. The object of these gatherings was to consider 
the formation of a Swedish Church Missionary Society ; but the project 
was on the point of being abandoned as hopeless, on account of the pre- 
vailing apathy and irreligion, when the festival of Epiphany came round 
on 6th January, 1835. The decisive meeting was to be held on the 
afternoon of that day ; and as Scott lay awake and prayerful through 
the preceding night, it was put into his heart that he ought to go to a 
certain Mr. Keyser, and tell him, that of all days in the year, 
Epiphany was the most suitable for the formation of a missionary 
society. The sober Scotchman informs us that he tried to dismiss the 
suggestion as savouring of fanaticism, but the suggestion would not be 
dismissed. Mr. Keyser was visited; and just at the point when the 
meeting was about to be indefinitely adjourned, he rose and made his 
speech, to the effect that the day on which they had been celebrating 
the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles was the best in all the 
calendar on which to found a missionary society. The venerable 
Minister of Justice thereupon pronounced the Swedish Missionary 
Society formed, in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. The king (Bernadotte, who alone of Napoleon’s 
captains has founded a dynasty, and some of whose descendants are 
to-day giving noble help to the cause of Christ in Sweden) put his seal 
to the rules of the society ; and the Bishop of Gothenburg asked the 
privilege of presiding on the 4th of May, in the Wesleyan Chapel, over 
the first prayer-meeting for missions conducted by Swedish Churchmen. 

This was much; but such instances of spiritual earnestness and 
liberality were rare, and by no means indicated the prevailing temper. 
Direct opposition began to show itself when Mr. Scott set about the 
erection of a chapel in 1837. 


* Tellstrbm. By George Scott, D.D., 1860, pp. 39, 40. 
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The first discouragements—the demand of £500 for a site, and a 
stringent obligation to refrain from attempting the organisation of a 
native Wesleyan Church—were accepted with resignation, because they 
had been anticipated ; but when the indispensable royal sanction was 
asked, the archbishop tried every means to have it coupled with nullify- 
ing conditions ; the newspapers roused the public to violent opposition, 
and Mr. Scott was openly insulted on the streets and “kept in hot water 
for ten months.” The agitation, however, did good by rousing public 
attention to the evangelist’s work and character, and by exposing the 
unsightly features of loveless and rigid ecclesiasticism. Charles XIV. 
twice sent for the quiet, tenacious worker, and “assured him that his 
unsectarian exertions were fully comprehended and highly appreciated ;” 
and at length (October, 1840) the building, seated for 1100 persons, 
was opened and promptly filled. Pastor Brandell and Dr. Thomander, 
a professor at Lund, had the courage to conduct the opening Swedish 
services ; while Dr. Robert Baird of New York, who had done much to 
strengthen Scott’s hands, preached in English. The building remained 
in the hands of the Methodist Conference till 1854, when it was trans- 
ferred to Swedish .trustees, by whom it is still used for religious 
purposes. 

All this time, George Scott was exerting an influence less conspicuous 
than that which appeared in founding a society or building a chapel, 
but greatly more extensive and lasting. Inquirers came to his study, 
craving the help and direction he was so eminently qualified to give. 
The story of one of these, Tellstrém, who became the Apostle of Lapland, 
is a gem which ought to be rescued from comparative oblivion, and set 
high on the record of missionary heroism ; but it is too long to be 
narrated here. The story of another inquirer, however, must be briefly 
told ; for Rosenius is, by universal admission, the modern Apostle of 
Sweden. 

Carl Olaf Rosenius was born February, 1816, in a northern parish about 
forty-two English miles (seven Swedish) from Umea. His father was a 
poor curate, a simple-hearted believer, whose ministrations were eminently 
fitted to arouse. The Consistory, in the hope of quenching his zeal, 
moved him rapidly from one place to another more spiritually degraded ; 
but the only result was more extensive kindling of the sacred fire. The 
more earnestly disposed, who were called “ readers,” because distinguished 
from their neighbours by reading, or hearing others read, the Bible and 
the works of Luther, everywhere gathered round the elder Rosenius, 
who thus received the name of the Reader Parson. But it was the son, 
not the father, whom the Lord had chosen to shake the nation from 
Upsala to Lund, from the Baltic to the North Sea ; yet the father’s 
work must by no means be forgotten. 

Carl, while a boy of fifteen at school in Umea, was brought to a saving 
knowledge of the truth by reading, in Erie Pontoppidan’s “ Mirror of 
Faith,’ that a man may know the whole Bible, and even shed his blood 
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for it, but yet lack the faith that justifies. He joined himself to a little 
company of Readers in a neighbouring village, where he soon gave 
earnest of his future career. He gathered round him a few, to whom 
he read Luther’s works, and persevered, although his school-fellows 
threw open the windows and pelted him with mud. Five years later, 
he became the intimate friend of a remarkable woman, Maja Lisa (more 
fully and correctly, Maria Elizabeth Sélerlund), who, from simply read- 
ing to her village neighbours, had gradually been drawn on to expound 
and press home the words read, and then to engage in a kind of 
itinerant preaching. The authorities brought her to trial and silenced 
her in 1844 ; but it wanted yet ten years of that time, and her ripe 
experience and wise earnestness did the young Rosenius no little good. 
He preached his first sermon on Good Friday, 1836 (for it is a custom 
of the Swedish Church, with all its conservatism, to allow young students 
to exercise their gifts, under the bishop’s sanction, long before they are 
ready to be ordained), and it was evident that preaching was to be his 
work. On one occasion the bishop and his family were present at 
Herndsand, where they intended to observe the Lord’s Supper. The 
sermon, which was preached by young Rosenius, was such an earnest 
setting forth of righteousness by faith against righteousness by works, 
that the bishop sent for the lad, and rebuked him thus: “ You have 
to-day preached in such a way as quite to disturb my own and my 
family’s devotions. We could scarcely partake of the sacrament.” 
Thereupon Rosenius gave the bishop another sermon all to himself, 
defending and pressing home the truth, till the victory was won. When 
he left that place, shortly afterwards, it was with the bishop’s cordial 
benediction. 

After a brief preaching tour in Lapland, and a season of study at 
Upsala, Rosenius became tutor in a noble family residing not far from 
the capital. Here he was absolutely without spiritual fellowship, even 
that of a single Reader, and his faith suffered a ghastly eclipse. The 
inspiration of Scripture and the very being of a God were doubted, till 
the temptation became agonising. “Just at this time” (1839), he 
says, “the sound of a somewhat unusual spiritual activity reached me ; 
a buzz also of the world’s abuse,—good signs. It was an English 
minister of the name of Scott around whom all this noise circled. 
‘Ah!’ I thought, ‘he has practice in the care of souls: he will under- 
stand my trouble.’ With this idea in my mind I went to Stockholm in 
the middle of August, and searched for Pastor Scott. Urged by my 
distress, I stepped into the stranger's study, and told him all my 
difficulties.” 

It was a memorable meeting. The man who had been labouring so 
wisely, so faithfully, so prayerfully these nine years for the revival of 
vital religion in Sweden, was soon to be withdrawn from the work ; and 
this youth of twenty-three was, before death should release him in 
1868, to be the principal means of awakening the whole population, 
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from the richest to the poorest. There were but twelve years of 
difference in their ages, and the elder man survived the younger by 
six years, having seen his prayers answered with unwonted fulness. 

The difficulties of Rosenius were soon removed, and before many 
months he had become Pastor Scott’s helper in evangelising Stockholm. 
Not by his direct advice, but with his full approval and doubtless in 
consequence of his influence, the young preacher refrained from putting 
himself into the trammels of ordination as a minister of the Swedish 
Church ; but he went no further in the direction of dissent or of 
ecclesiastical innovation, and was freely received into the pulpits of 
Sweden. 

Pr. Baird, seeing the greatness of the opportunity, urged the English 
Conference to send Scott with him to the United States in 1841. The 
visit did much good ; the chapel was cleared of debt, and a large 
interest in Sweden was excited among the American churches. An- 
other result of this visit was, that Methodism in Sweden is of American 
rather than English origin. But when Scott returned to Stockholm, 
he found himself exposed to a storm of persecution. Prejudiced and 
false reports of some of his speeches in America had been sent home by 
emigrant Swedes, the newspapers roused the public to a pitch of 
furiously blind indignation against the foreign pastor, his service was 
violently interrupted on the 20th of March, 1842, and the government 
requested him to leave the country without delay. 

Then began the full labours of Rosenius. During the last months of 
his residence at Stockholm, Scott had started The Pietist, an earnestly 
evangelical periodical, in which Rosenius was to render valuable aid. 
Only three or four of the monthly numbers had been issued, when the 
English evangelist was banished ; and now the young Swede took it up 
as one chief part of his life-work. During the first year, the circula- 
tion did not amount to 600 copies per month ; but believers throughout 
that large and thinly-peopled country soon began to feel that The 
Pietist met a great want, and till 1872 the little magazine was the 
means of accomplishing an amount of unmixed good far beyond all 
human calculation. 

One minor, but very important result was, that the editor’s name 
became everywhere known to earnest-minded pastors and others, who 
invited him to preach in various parts of the land. Rosenius, imitating 
the wisdom of his teacher, made it a rule, from which he never swerved, 
to preach only where he was invited, thus escaping some opposition and 
rendering that which he did suffer—not a little at first—without excuse. 
Many gathered from three or four surrounding parishes to hear the glad 
tidings ; churches, schools, law-courts, theatres, were placed at his 
disposal ; and newly-awakened pastors travelled far to witness the 
effects wrought by the truth, and to take counsel with the evangelist. 
In Stockholm, he laboured with all his might, keeping up meetings five 
times a-week, organising Sabbath schools, and visiting the anxious or 
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the callous. Dr. Baird very opportunely secured for him the position 

of missionary in Sweden of the American and Foreign Christian Union, 

so that he had both a certain defined status and a salary soon after 

both of these had been lost through Mr. Scott’s banishment. 

It was only after twelve or fourteen years of this triple work—evan- 
gelising the capital, preaching throughout the country, and issuing 
The Pietist—that the Gospel could be said to have won for itself a 
position of decided influence in Sweden. Long before that time, indeed, 
attention had been very generally drawn to the great work going on ; 
the number of those actively engaged in it was rapidly growing, so that 
Rosenius no longer wished himself to be regarded by his friends in 
England and America as standing alone; Ahlman, Fijellstedt, Hans 
Lundborg, and others, were already in the field ; and anxious conferences, 
such as had preceded the formation of the Missionary Society in 1835, 
were being held in Stockholm and other towns ; but it is about 1855 
that we find the tide decidedly rising. For instance, it could scarcely 
be said to be flowing in 1849, when Rosenius wrote thus to Mr. Scott : 
—‘“Jenny Lind arrived in Stockholm. Imagine! The great Diana of 
the Ephesians not only resolutely refuses to appear on the stage, but 
also on many occasions openly declares that she is shocked at the 
ungodliness she sees in her fatherland. She identifies herself with the 
despised ‘ Readers ;’ is not only present on all occasions when W or 
Fjellstedt preaches, but appears also at R ’s conventicles, visits him, 
and he visits her. Now a fire was kindled in every house ; now all the 
newspapers hissed, and everything in man’s power was done to irritate 
people against the ‘ Readers,’ who had come with a proposal about home 
missions, and had caught the golden bird, Jenny Lind. Now my name 
stood every week in the papers, together with the wildest falsehoods 
about our meetings.” 

In 1856 the Evangelical Patriotic Society (Evangeliscka Faderland 
Stiftelsen) was formed, under which the aggressive work of the friends of 
Christ in Sweden has ever since been chiefly carried forward. Dean 
Wieselgren of Gothenburg, Hans Lundborg, and many others, took part 
in founding it, and for sixteen years its progress was steady and full of 
blessing. Regarding the source of weakness which appeared in 1872, a 
few words have yet to be said. The Society is strictly national, gather- 
ing into itself both the foreign missions, the colonial or emigrant mis- 
sions, and a multitude of small local organisations for home missions. 
One of its objects is the diffusion of Christian literature, and it has put 
about 13,000,000 of books and tracts into circulation during these 
twenty-four years. It issues monthly a Children’s Paper, a Missionary 
Record, and a Gospel Messenger, of each of which, till 1874, the cir- 
culation was about 16,000 copies. In 1879, the total issues, including 
Bibles and sermons, was 661,000. To these figures must be added 
those of the Bible Society, which are large and striking. The population 
of Sweden is only four millions and a-half, yet three millions and a-half 
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of Bibles and Testaments have been sold,—more than a copy for each 
person of age to read ; and the annual sales in recent years vary between 
95,000 and 98,000. Emigration and the very quick growth of Sabbath 
schools are the facts which explain these gratifying statistics. 

The other object of the Fatherland Society is the support of evangelists 
at home and abroad. The number of colporteurs within Sweden is to- 
day 106, and has been so large as 120. These are men of proved god- 
liness, who have for the most part been specially trained for their work, 
and their support is furnished by local auxiliaries, whose income is largely 
furnished by ladies’ sewing clubs. The Court set this fashion, and it 
is being zealously taken up everywhere. The proceeds are realised by 
an annual auction, which is regarded as a sort of religious festival, and 
the charm of novelty has not yet worn off. These men are lay preachers, 
an order once condemned, but now approved ; the churchmen, even 
when not themselves very zealous, wisely judging that it is better to 
guide than to leave to itself an influence which could not be repressed. 
They are the “ Readers” of a former generation, improved and greatly 
multiplied. 

Beyond the fatherland, the Evangelical Patriotic Society supports mis- 
sionaries to the heathen on the borderland of Abyssinia and Africa, and 
among the Santhals of India. It cares very specially for its own 
emigrants and sailors, having an ordained port-missionary in Alexandria, 
in Boston, in Marseilles, in Grimsby and Hull, in Gloucester and Bristol, 
and in Liverpool, where Pastor Tegner gathers large audiences of his 
countrymen, and is beloved by all who know him. 

A very interesting feature of the Society’s working is formed by its 
286 Deputies, whose business it is to survey their districts, to superintend 
the lay preachers, and to keep the Society informed. The change which 
has taken place in the Swedish Church, during the last quarter of a 
century, will be understood when it is said that 137 of these deputies 
are clergymen. 

Before leaving this noble Society, it may be said that it has under its 
auspices schools, distinctly orthodox and evangelical, for the training 
both of colporteurs and pastors; that it has four teachers among 
the Swedes of Estland, now under the Russian Government ; and that 
its income last year was 132,000 kronas — about £7000. 

On turning to the Universities, the change is found to be not less 
striking, and even more full of hope. When Rosenius was a student, 
he found that a man might learn in Upsala everything except vital 
religion ; now, Myrberg and Rudien exercise there a great influence for 
good on the students, although neither of them is very orthodox in his 
theology ; while the rector, Torén, Von Scheele, and Johansson are men 
of high mark both in orthodox theology and Christian zeal. There is 
also in Upsala a cheap home and school, founded by the late venerable 
missionary, Fjellstedt, who, after serving in Syria and Asia Minor, 
travelled as an evangelist in his own country, and, finding no class in a 
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worse spiritual state than the students at Upsala, devoted himself to 
this form of well-doing. Forty or fifty earnest ministers have already 
gone forth from his institution. A popular commentary published by 
this good man is “ largely used ;” and a theological journal “ is edited 
by Professor M. Johansson in a spirit friendly both to the people and 
to the Church.” Lund, the other university, is more conservative, and 
what used to be called in Scotland “ moderate,” but it also is not without 
evangelical influences. 

George Scott enjoyed in 1859 a delightful foretaste of the true reward 
on which he entered in 1874. In that year, he was present at the 
annual meetings in Stockholm of the City Mission and the Patriotic 
Society, and had the stripes of persecution lovingly washed by many 
brethren from all parts of the land. He went to Upsala, and was 
received warmly by the clergy assembled in ecclesiastical conference ; 
and when a procession was formed, he was placed beside the archbishop. 

Not long after this time, Rosenius, young in years, but old in toil and 
wisdom, ceased to itinerate, devoting his strength to the preparation of 
a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, to preaching in Stockholm, 
and to The Pietist. He passed away in the beginning of 1868, after 
repeated attacks of paralysis. What manner of man was he? Let the 
reader judge from two incidents. On one occasion, after he had preached 
with great power to an immense audience, a stranger, who had come far 
for the purpose, was introduced to him as the man who had turned his 
distillery into a preaching hall, and his house into a training institute 
for evangelists, as the result of hearing Rosenius ten years before. 
“Indeed !” said he ; “ pray God, then, to forgive him the sin of these 
good actions,” and turned away. At another time, finding a creditor 
unable to pay him a considerable sum, he took his bond and wrote 
across it, “ Through this bond, no one can ever, at any future time, claim 
the fraction of a farthing, for it is blotted out. ‘I, even I, am He that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not remember 
thy sins,’ saith the Lord. ‘ Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us, nailing it to the cross.’ May the perfect peace of 
God be with you and yours.” 

The successor of Rosenius in editing 7he Pietist and in evangelising 
was, or is, P. P. Waldenstrém, a man of extraordinary eloquence. We 
say “ or is,” because, though Mr. Waldenstrém is still alive and active, 
his theological position has since 1872 become extremely doubtful. He 
is the leader of a large party who seem more intent on bursting the old 
bottles than caring for the good wine, or providing new bottles fit to 
contain anything. “Much to be regretted,” says Dr. von Scheele, sor- 
rowfully and tenderly, “is the polemical, often contradictory, yet most 
confident, way in which he gives his speculations to the people.” The 
Pietist is no longer the trusted and loved journal of believers. It is 
this man who, while doing good in some ways, has weakened the Patriotic 
Society, so that its monthly magazines are greatly reduced in circulation, 
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and its funds diminished. But the mischief will probably not continue 
long, if one may judge from what has happened in other countries during 
former as well as within recent times. 

A quieter change is beginning to pass over the National Church in 
the direction of freedom. In 1866 an important modification was made 
in the representative constitution of Sweden, part of which consists in 
giving to the Church a Synod of sixty persons—thirty laymen and as 
many clergymen—chosen by the people. The king is still head of the 
Church, but the Synod has a veto. It has as yet met only three times ; 
and this is how Von Scheele spoke of it at the Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Basle, in September, 1879 :— 


“‘ Attachment to things as they are, which is a general characteristic of our 
people, has not failed to appear ; it has shown itself among the laity no less than 
the clergy. Yet there has been a true perception of the wants of the time ; and 
the same thing may be said of the Government and, in most cases, of the Members 
of Parliament. The former has always known, in Church matters, how to com- 
bine progress with prudence, and only in rare instances an ill-judged impulse of 
liberalism seems to have obscured the otherwise just perceptions of the latter. 
This year, a law, brought forward by the highest tribunal, and approved by the 
king, the Synod, and the Upper House, which was intended to increase the power 
of congregations in the appointment of pastors, did not pass the Lower House, 
because it fell short of the measure of liberty desired by it. Yet in most instances 
there has been a beautiful harmony between all parties, in consequence of which 
many laws have been passed fitted to promote a freer church life. So perfect is 
our religious liberty, that any Swede has but to declare himself of a particular 
Confession in order to enjoy every civil right.” 


These are obviously well-weighed words, and seem to indicate that 
the point to which the evangelical movement has attained in Sweden 
to-day is much the same as it had reached in Great Britain about 
1830-1840. It may be well to quote also the following sentence from 
the same leader of church affairs in Sweden : a few years will test the 
accuracy of his prediction :— 


“Specially worthy of notice is the increasing number of meeting-houses, built 
by single persons or mission societies. Some have thought they saw in these the 
nucleus of a future Free Church in Sweden. I doubt whether such a Church 
will arise in our time : first, because the various elements from which it would grow 
are wanting in the indispensable unity of faith ; secondly, because the Church of 
the State—z.e., of the people—is not becoming more torpid, but rather full of 
fresh life.” 


In Stockholm, the position of things is remarkable. The queen and 
her sister-in-law, Eugenie, sister of Oscar II., are distinguished for 
Christian zeal, supporting the sewing meetings, and encouraging the most 
earnest preachers. The princess sells her diamonds to provide funds 
for a home for incurables near her estate in Gotland; while another 
such home is maintained in Jénképing by Madam de Ramsay, a con- 
nection of the noble family of Dalhousie, known to many in England. 
If one name is to be singled out among those who work for Christ in 
the capital, it is perhaps that of Pastor Beskow. In 1868 he erected, 
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at his own expense, the Blaisicholms-kyrkan, a church or chapel 
accommodating between four and five thousand persons, where meet- 
ings can be held with greater freedom than in one of the Lutheran 
churches ; it cost 235,000 krénas= more than £13,000. He has been 
for several years at the head of a college for the upper classes, where 
some of the royal princes have been taught, and from which hundreds 
of young men have passed to Lund and Upsala. It was originated by 
himself, and is pervaded by a thorough Gospel spirit. An English- 
speaking stranger visiting this fairest of cities, the Venice of the north, 
will find it abundantly gay and pleasure-loving, like other capitals ; but 
he will also find that the recent temperance legislation is working well 
there as in Gothenburg and every other considerable town of Sweden ; 
and if he is able and willing to preach, he will be welcomed as using 
the language of Scott and Baird in the last generation, of Lord Rad- 
stock and Mr. Radcliffe in this, and need not search long for a willing 
interpreter and a sympathetic audience. 

We ought not to close without referring to the other denominations 
in Sweden. The Methodists, for the most part subsidised from the 
United States, have a small congregation in most towns. The Baptists 
number about 15,000, and are growing. ‘They are admirably repre- 
sented by Wiberg in Stockholm, and by Truvé and Swenson in the 
Gothenburg diocese—true men and tried. 





A. MActLEop SYMINGTON. 


Norr.—Whispers, sometimes murmurs, of quite recent persecution in Sweden have 
reached Great Britain, and the Evangelical Alliance has written to King Oscar II., 
pleading for full liberty. We have not referred to these —(1.) because the cases are few 
and slight, while the change towards freedom within twenty years is very great; (2.) 
because we know that the King and the Church are seeking to promote fuller liberty, 
having at this hour an intelligent young pastor studying the relations of Chureh and 
State in Great Britain on behalf of the Government ; and (3.) because we are not sure 
but that in some cases cheap martyrdom may have been courted. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN LETTER AND 
IN SPIRIT. 


RESBYTERIANISM shares with many other good things this con- 
dition, that unless the spirit be mingled with the letter, the good 

goes out of it, and it becomes only evil, and that continually. Take 
matrimony, for example. Matrimony is an alliance between a stronger 
and a weaker partner, and by the law both of God and man, the right 
of authority is placed in the hands of the stronger. That is the letter, so 
to speak, of the arrangement ; but the spirit of it implies that the hus- 
band’s authority shall be tempered with love,—that a chivalrous senti- 
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ment shall animate him, restraining him from taking mean advantage 
over the weaker vessel, and leading him to treat her as his companion, 
not as his drudge. On the other hand, the wife has a claim on the 
husband for support,—that is the letter of the arrangement ; but the 
spirit of it implies that she shall guide the house, and perform many 
other duties essential to the comfort of the home and the welfare of 
the family. Wherever letter and spirit are found together, all is well. 
But, if the letter be without the spirit, you may have, in the one case, 
a wife-beater, a tyrant, a brute, whose step on the stair sends a shudder 
through the family ; and in the other, a drunkard or a slattern, an 
incarnation of ill-temper and insolence, a curse in place of a blessing. 
And just in proportion to the greatness of the good that comes when 
letter and spirit are together, is the greatness of the evil when they are 
divorced. Even human law can hardly find a tolerable remedy—can 
never find a complete remedy in cases where the right spirit is wanting, 
On a lower level, the same thing is true of man’s relation to the 
animal world. The Creator has given him dominion over the creatures, 
It is a very wide, an all but absolute, dominion. It is for man to de- 
termine the amount and kind of labour his horse is to perform ; the 
quantity and quality of its food ; the nature of its shelter ; its treatment 
under disease or injuries ; the number and the severity of the lashes it 
is to bear while working ; and often, when it is worn out, the time and 
manner of its death. It is only in very extreme cases that the law can 
interfere to limit man’s power over his beast. But, in giving to man this 
sovereignty ‘over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth on the earth,” the Creator designed 
that it should be tempered by a spirit of mercy and compassion ; for “God 
made man in His own image,” and mercy and compassion are two of the 
brightest attributes of the Divine nature. Sever the two things from 
each other—the spirit from the letter—the spirit of mercy from the 
power of control—what a frightful result you get! How many sad 
cases of horrid cruelty! To take one, which comes at random to our 
hand. In Dr. Arthur Mitchell’s recent interesting work, entitled, “The 
Past in the Present,” mention is made of a practice which prevailed very 
recently in some parts of Scotland, to bury a live cock on the spot where 
an epileptic patient had first fallen down, as a means of effecting his 
cure. And this was done by the more serious part of the community ! 
What shall we say of the bull-baitings and other savage sports, the 
cruel deaths inflicted on animals to make their flesh more palatable, 
the reckless disregard of suffering in the transit of animals, and other 
forms of cruelty so often perpetrated ? That dominion over the creatures, 
which is so wholesome and beneficial when tempered by mercy, becomes 
a very curse and nuisance when divorced from its appropriate spirit. 
Now, it is easy to show that there is a parallel between such cases as 
these, and what, at first sight, appears to belong to so different a 
category—Presbyterianism. Presbyterianism is only good when letter 
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and spirit go together. Sever it from the spirit, and it is very far from 
attractive. But let us define. Presbyterianism in the letter is that 
mode of governing the Church which, instead of placing the power in 
the hands of one man, distributes it among many brethren, and makes 
each presbyter the equal of every other. Presbyterianism in the spirit 
implies that the brethren to whom this authority is committed use it in 
the spirit of their Master—suppressing in their own breasts the spirit of 
pride, vanity, and carnal ambition, forbearing one another in love, 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, and 
following the example of Him who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many. Keep together the 
letter and the spirit as thus defined, and the results are excellent ; 
the Church breathes a healthy, open-air spirit of freedom ; the sym- 
pathies of the clergy and the laity blend together ; the people generally 
take an interest in the Church ; in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ; and the world beholds that good and pleasant sight— 
“brethren dwelling together in unity.” 

But sever letter and spirit from each other, and what is the result ? 
Let a considerable number of men set about the government of the 
Church, not trying particularly to act in the spirit of Christ, but acting 
simply under that strange mixture of the carnal and the spiritual which 
marks the ordinary temperament of man ecclesiastical,—what will 
follow? Nothing particularly edifying. Many hard hits and rough 
words ; not a few Diotrepheses, striving for pre-eminence; a large 
number of persons offended, because they have not received the con- 
sideration to which they conceive themselves entitled ; efforts by dis- 
appointed men to sting and humble those who have got conspicuous 
positions ; and no little bitterness and uncharitableness towards oppon- 
ents, and especially those outside the Presbyterian pale. The defence 
of Presbyterianism practised by such men, though often vigorous, is 
unsatisfactory, being dissociated from the true spirit of Christ, and 
from the spirit in which Christ desired that His Church should 
be ruled. 

Persons identifying themselves with Presbyterianism, and spending 
their strength to promote its welfare, are apt to be ranked with these 
ungenial defenders of the faith. ‘A great Presbyterian’ must, it 
is thought, be a man of hard blows and bitter words, unsparing in 
denouncing opponents, uncharitable in defending his principles ; one 
who thinks that all is right within his own circle, and that everything 
outside is rotten and wrong. 

But room should be made for the idea that the active and earnest 
friends of Presbyterianism include some who feel profoundly that if 
it be worth having, its spirit must be present as well as the letter. 
Among such there may be men who are attached to Presbyterianism 
on principle, believing it to be Scriptural in its foundation, favourable to 
freedom, justice, and light,—fitted to excite interest on the part of the 
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people in their Church, to repress the exclusively clerical spirit, and to 
exercise and develop the gifts of the members. But along with this 
they have a profound conviction, that to make it a real and thorough 
blessing, the spirit of Christ must be mingled with it. The administra- 
tion must be conducted in a brotherly temper ; the atmosphere must be 
the atmosphere of prayer ; the consultations should be carried on as in 
the very presence of Christ ; carnal feelings and bitter words should be 
studiously repressed ; even when it is necessary to contend earnestly 
for the faith delivered to the saints, the truth should be spoken in 
love ; and all should be able to leave the assembly as if they had been 
listening to the angel’s song—‘“ Glory to God in the highest ; on earth 
peace ; good will to men.” 

Presbyterian Church courts are not always nurseries of the highest 
style of Christian character. Courtesy, self-restraint, forbearance, deli- 
cacy of mind, and refinement of manners are not always encouraged, or 
at least practised, in them. Where there is perfect theoretical equality, 
these graces are usually at a discount. This is in some degree inevit- 
able. No doubt it has some connection with the tendency of the upper 
classes to leave the Presbyterian pale, though it may not be the chief 
cause of this. An Irish minister once told us that every “scene” in a 
Church court cost the Church some of its members. Gentlemen were 
twitted in their clubs, or among their acquaintances, with the “ scene,” 
and the effect was painful, they left the Church. This may perhaps be 
overstated ; but no doubt every display of quarrelsomeness and rudeness 
in presbyteries undermines the attachment of some to the Presbyterian 
cause. Persons of deeper thought will no doubt hold that superficial 
ruggedness does not outweigh the benefit of that freedom and openness 
which characterises all our Presbyterian doings—that, after all, it is better 
that some sharpshooting should go on in open court than that the man- 
agement of affairs should be remitted to cloisters, or to the closet of a 
single individual. But without any restriction being placed on public 
discussion, due forethought and a more careful exercise of Christian 
temper might save much in our Church courts that is painful and of 
evil influence. The sceptical world knows little or nothing of Christian 
men except from their public appearances. It takes its impressions, 
both of them and of the religion of which they are the champions, from 
the public proceedings with which they are identified. Even in individual 
cases, if a scandal occurs in connection with an ecclesiastic, the world 
makes it a typical occurrence—it says, “crimine ab wno, disce omnes.” 
To many, the proceedings of Presbyteries and Assemblies, when reported 
in the newspapers or witnessed by the public, are their only Gospel— 
the only source from which they derive their impressions of practical 
Christianity. In these days of rebuke and blasphemy, it were well that 
this were more thought of. It is not desirable that what the world chiefly 
sees on such occasions should be the frailties of Christian brethren, and 
that there should be little, if any, manifestation on their part of humility, 
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| to meekness, and charity—of the spirit that bears and forbears—of the rule 
this that prefers one another in honour—or of the holiness that seeks to be 
ugh ! filled with the Master’s spirit. It is not well to afford room for the 
stra- comment once made by an outsider on a great ecclesiastical debate 
st be —that “there were many able speeches, many hard hits, but very Little 
am Christianity.” There is a tendency among us to view the proceedings 
1 be of Church courts as something separate from religion—a scaffolding or 
estly machinery for building up the kingdom of God—not requiring, therefore, 
n i to be stamped with the high tone of directly spiritual services. The true 
been spirit of Presbyterianism is quite contrary to this notion. Church busi- 
arth ness does not indeed demand the same devotional qualities as religious 
worship, but it demands quite as much of the Christian spirit in other 
thest modes. Doubtless we should all feel that wewere offending God greatly if we 
deli- worshipped Him with irreverent gestures, careless looks, and superstitious 
d, or i ceremonies. May we not be equally displeasing Him if we apply our- 
ality, : selves to Church business in a careless, haughty, censorious spirit, as if 
evit- our object were rather to humble our opponents than to build up the 
ipper kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
chief A more tender, gracious, forbearing, but not less brave and honest 
in a spirit in our Church courts would not only redound to the credit of 
were Presbyterianism, but to that of Christianity itself It would be a 
ene,” means of grace to the world. It would show the spirit of Christ to 
ps be be working where it often appears as if there were no higher spirit 
eness than that of disguised worldliness. It has been said that it is less 
erian wonderful that Christianity should have survived the attacks of its 
rficial ' enemies than that it should have survived the misbehaviour of its 
nness friends. And really this is in a measure true. It is a good thing that 
etter there are in our ranks many quiet and earnest pastors who show their 
man- hearts to be in their work, some missionaries and philanthropists that 
t of a do not spare themselves, and many men and women. in common life 
yublic whom Divine love impels to self-denying service for the Master. The 
istian example and spirit of these, in addition to the voice in men’s own con- 
nd of sciences, is what keeps many from giving up religion altogether. Pres- 
istian byterianism, thoroughly and manifestly impregnated with this spirit, 
sions, would become an irresistible power ; and it would be not less blessed 
from than powerful—a praise in the earth. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL LINKS BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND SCOTLAND. 


HREE hundred years ago, the relations which subsisted between 
Scotland and France were more numerous and intimate than 
is generally supposed. A learned Frenchman, M. Michel of the Institute, 
in two volumes entitled, “The Scotch in France, and the French in 
Scotland,” has collected much recondite information on this theme. 
But there are not a few evidences, patent to all, of the intercourse in 
the sixteenth century between the two Courts and the two countries. 
We find these in the architecture of our older buildings, ecclesiastical, 
baronial, and domestic ; in many words of our Scotch vernacular,* and 
in habits, not yet wholly fallen into disuse ; while in various localities 
we light on places still bearing French names, more or less corrupted. 
But our design in the first part of this paper is a specific one,—to 
indicate how the intercourse between Scotland and France in the 
sixteenth century bore on the great religious movement then in pro- 
gress. 
Undoubtedly the French influence in high places in Scotland, during 
the Reformation struggle, was all on the wrong side. James V. died 
young, in 1542 ; and his widow, a French princess, belonged to a family 
bigotedly attached to the Church of Rome. For eighteen years Mary 
of Guise was Queen Regent, and all that time she was not only in 
constant correspondence with the French Court, but contrived, under 
one pretext or another, to keep a considerable body of French troops 
in Scotland. Moreover, her household contained men and women who had 
brought from their own country the loose principles and practice of the 
Courts of Francis I. and Henry II. Her unhappy daughter Mary Stuart, 
both before and after her marriage with the Dauphin of France, inhaled 
a poisoned moral atmosphere, and on her return to her native land, 
her early training bore its natural fruit. Thus, the close connection 
which existed in the sixteenth century between the Courts of France 
and Scotland was not only evil, morally and politically, but it seriously 
imperilled the cause of the Reformation. Had the Queen Regent, whose 
partners in the plot were her brothers, the Cardinal of Lorraine and the 
Duke of Guise, accomplished her designs, she would long ere 1560 have 
crushed the new faith, and driven its adherents from the kingdom which 
she governed. This the Guises hoped to effect partly by art and partly by 
arms ; and with this view the number of French troops in Scotland 
was ever and anon being augmented; the ultimate design being to 
place Queen Mary (on the pretext of Elizabeth’s illegitimacy) on the 
* See Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences ;” James Melville’s “ Diary ;” Sir D, Lynd- 
say’s Poems, &c. 
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throne of England. All this Knox came to understand by information 
obtained while in exile between 1554 and 1559; and on his return in 
the latter year, he saw clearly that so long as the French influence was 
uppermost in Scotland, a lasting reformation of religion was not to be 
hoped for. Hence the earnest and pressing communications which the 
Lords of the Congregation, by his advice, addressed to the English Secre- 
tary Cecil for assistance against the Queen Regent and her French allies ; 
hence the arrival of the English army despatched by Elizabeth ; and 
hence, after the siege of Leith, and the death of the Queen Dowager, 
the withdrawal of the French troops from Scotland, by which the way 
was at length cleared (so far as that great event was conditioned by 
second causes) for the establishment of the Reformed religion in 1560. 
In a word, the downfall of the French influence in Scotland, and the 
downfall of the old religion, were almost simultaneous events, and, in a 
sense, stood to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 

Nevertheless, to France itself the Scottish Reformed Church in the 
sixteenth century lay under some remarkable obligations. We invite 
attention to three of these. 

I. Be it remembered that at the period of which we are treating, France 
was justly renowned as a centre of intellectual activity, and it was in that 
country that some of our foremost Reformers were trained and equipped. 

In these days of ours, many Scotch students of medicine pass a winter 
in Paris that they may walk its great hospitals ere commencing to practise 
at home ; so, too, our candidates for the ministry esteem it a privilege if a 
bursary enable them to study at a German university. But the means of 
communication between our shores and the Continent are very different 
now from what obtained 300 years ago. The passage between Scotland and 
France was at that date actually more prolonged, and certainly attended 
with greater risks, than the run of 3000 miles between Britain and the New 
World is now. One is therefore astonished to find what numbers of the 
ingenuous youth of Scotland found their way, in that far-off time, to the 
universities of Paris, and Poitiers, Guienne, Sedan, and Saumur. They 
believed the advantages to be gained would amply repay them. Scot- 
land, in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, could boast of little 
learning, and the manners of her people were rude; but France was 
then foremost in Europe for culture, arts, and arms. We may name, as 
a few of the more notable Reformers who studied there, Patrick Hamil- 
ton, George Wishart, George Buchanan, Lord James Stuart (afterwards 
the Regent Moray), Andrew Melville, John Erskine of Dun. The men- 
tion of the last name recalls an interesting circumstance. During his 
stay in France, Erskine became acquainted with Pierre or Petrus de 
Marsilliers, whom he afterwards brought over to Montrose, near by which 
the House of Dun stands. The name of that Frenchman deserves 
record ; for he was the first man to teach the Greek tongue in Scotland, 
and in 1557 had Andrew Melville among his pupils, as we learn from 
the quaint and delightful diary of his nephew James. Further, we 
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must bear in mind that those young Scotchmen who resorted to France, 
previous to the Reformation era in their own country, got another train- 
ing besides learning and culture. The new doctrines had already obtained 
a firm footing in France. So early as 1512, and while the boy Knox, then 
six or seven years of age, was yet repeating Ave Marias at his mother’s 
knee in Haddington, Le Févre of Etaples, the man who first translated the 
entire Scriptures into French, was teaching the doctrine of justification 
by faith without works from his chair in the Sorbonne. Thus it was that 
our Scottish youth, studying in France, were brought under the influence 
not only of an intellectual activity to which their own little country was a 
stranger, but became eye-witnesses of the conflict then waging between 
the liberties of the Gallican Church on the one hand, and the authority of 
the Popes on the other. In 1523, the Reformed faith was spreading fast 
and far over France, and had been embraced not only by large numbers 
of the middle and lower classes, but by persons of wealth and influence 
not a few. The sister of the King, Francis I., avowed herself an 
adherent of the new doctrine ; and, twenty years before the establishment 
of the Reformation in Scotland, there was, as Smiles tells in his History of 
the Huguenots, scarce one man of eminence in literature in France who 
was not favourable to the Reformation. The Church of Rome had 
become seriously alarmed. Her machinery of persecution was busily at 
work ; and many martyrs had already sealed their testimony with their 
blood. It was not possible for the young Scotchmen then sojourning in 
France to avoid having their curiosity and interest aroused regarding 
the Reformed doctrine, while personal contact with its adherents there 
doubtless told on their own career when the same battle came to be 
waged in Scotland. 

II. If we would estimate the obligations of the Scottish Reformed 
Church in the sixteenth century to France, we must not forget how 
much our own Reformer owed to one of the greatest men that country 
has produced,—I refer, of course, to John Calvin. 

We are apt to associate Calvin chiefly with Switzerland ; and it was 
there, on the shore of the Lake of Geneva, that Knox first met him. 
But Calvin, like Knox, was an exile at the time from his native land. 
By birth and tongue, aspect and genius, he was a Frenchman to the core. 
Had France no other claim to the interest and sympathy of Presbyterians, 
we should never forget it was the land which gave birth to the greatest 
of theologians (if even Augustine is to be excepted) since the days of 
Paul. It was in 1507, and under the humble roof of a cooper in the 
town of Noyon in Picardy, that Jean Cauvin (for so he wrote his name 
in early life) saw the light. He studied in Paris, where he was en- 
lightened by God’s grace about 1528; and he had reached his twenty- 
seventh year ere he quitted his native land, compelled to obey his 
Great Captain’s marching orders, ‘When they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another.” That “other” city Calvin found across the 
frontier,—in Geneva. To Knox’s communings with him there are to 
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be traced many of the principles, as well as details, both of worship 
and discipline, which he was God’s chief instrument of establishing in 
Scotland after his return from exile in 1559. The noble Confessions of 
Faith adopted by the Reformed Churches of France and Switzerland 
stamped their impress on our own earliest Church Standards ; and if 
we study “The Forme of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments 
used by the English Congregation at Geneva, and approved by that 
Famous and Godly Learned Man, John Calvin,” we shall find that 
that venerable manual, slightly altered and enlarged, became the Book 
of Common Order used by the Reformed Church of Scotland. We 
might add, as minor illustrations of the influence of the Reformed 
Church of France in the sixteenth century on our own, that the terms 
with which at the present day we are so familiar in our Church Courts, 
such as Moderator, Overture, &c., were adopted originally from the 
French Synods—“ Moderateur,” “ Ouverture,” &c. ; while the device and 
motto, so largely used by the Scottish Presbyterian Church, we owe to 
the old seals affixed by the French Reformers to their despatches. They 
bore the Burning Bush, encircled by the legend (which our forefathers 
slightly altered), “ Comburor, non consumor.”* 

It is impossible now to discover how far, prior to his acquaintance 
with the French Reformer, Knox may have developed for himself, through 
study of God’s Word, the doctrinal system to which Calvin’s name is 
attached ; or how far he may previously have blocked out the Presbyte- 
rian scheme of Church polity ; but assuredly the guiding hand of Provi- 
dence may be traced in directing Knox’s steps, when he fled from his 
native land, toward Switzerland rather than to Germany. It was by no 
accident that the little craft which bore him, that wintry day of 
January, 1554, from the rocky shore of Northumberland, was bound, 
not for the mouth of the Rhine, but for the harbour of Dieppe. Had 
Knox come under the influence of the Saxon Reformers to the same ex- 
tent as he did of Calvin and his associates, neither the Scottish Church 
nor Scotland herself would have been what, under God, Knox made them 
from 1560 onwards. Our Calvinism and our Presbyterianism we owe 
largely to Knox’s residence in Geneva ; and, be it remembered, the man 
there who chiefly influenced him was a native of France—one of God’s 
chiefest gifts to her, as to Switzerland, Scotland, and the world. 

III. I name but one other obligation under which the Scottish Reformed 
Church lay to France, both at the Reformation era and for many years 
thereafter. We should gratefully remember that it afforded an asylum to 
many of God’s servants from Scotland whom the troubles of their time 
made exiles. 

Of the travellers who every season cross the English Channel 
from Newhaven to Dieppe, there are few, we suspect, who, as they step 
ashore, know or remember how familiar that ancient landing-place was 

* See also Professor Mitchell’s learned paper on Calvin and the Psalmody of the French 
and Scotch Churches, in The Catholic Presbyterian for March, 1879. 
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to our Scottish Reformer, during his years of exile between 1554 and 
1559. On each journey he made between Geneva and Dieppe, he had to 
traverse France, then the theatre of greatest events in the Reformation 
struggle. He probably acquired the French tongue while a prisoner of 
war in the galleys twelve years before. It would be in that tongue, eked 
out by Latin, that he held his memorable conferences with Calvin 
at Geneva ; and his command of it must have been far superior to that of 
Scotch ministers in our own day, for he preached in French both at 
Paris and La Rochelle in the latter part of 1557. Still, even the most 
prolonged stay of Knox in France was short in comparison with the 
lengthened exile there of others of his compeers and successors. George 
Buchanan, for example, went to reside in France as early as 1526, and 
did not finally quit it till 1562, a period of six-and-thirty years. It 
was there he acquired his marvellous facility in Latin composition, and 
wrote his incomparable translation of the Psalms. Andrew Melville, too, 
who knew France well in youth, after his four years’ imprisonment in the 
Tower of London, returned to that land in advanced life, where, in the 
University of Sedan, he filled a professor’s chair until his death. 
Sharp, or Sharpius, another of King James’s banished ministers, was long 
professor at Die, in Dauphiny ; while three other eminent Scotchmen of 
the post-Reformation period, who all successively became Principals of 
Glasgow College, taught during their exile in French Universities— 
Cameron, Boyd of Trochrig, and Smeaton,—of whom the two latter were 
professors in Saumur. Nor must we forget John Welsh of Ayr, Knox’s 
son-in-law, who, when driven forth of Scotland, ministered for thirteen 
years in their own tongue to a French congregation at St. Jean 
d’Angely, where he had an interview with Louis XIII. of France, almost 
as curious and memorable as his noble and heroic wife had with 
the “Scottish Solomon,” when she pled in vain for permission to her 
husband to revisit the land of his birth.* 

All these men, and many others, had good reason to cherish a kindly 
feeling towards France, where they had found a second home, and 
in whose soil some of them found at length an honoured grave. 


Such are some of the past obligations of our Church to France. 
What is her duty to that land now? Our thoughts should turn first to 
our fellow-Protestants there. One cannot rightly contemplate the exist- 
ing Protestant Church of France without glancing at her past history. 
With a population of nearly 40,000,000, France does not now probably 
contain 1,000,000 Protestants, native to the soil. The “ National 
Reformed Church” has not a thousand congregations ; the “ Union of 
Evangelical Churches,” or Free Church, not a hundred. There are, 
indeed, a few districts in the south and west of France where Pro- 
testantism is still comparatively strong. In Nismes, for example, a third 
part of the whole population is Protestant, and that third includes the 


* See M‘Crie’s Knox. 
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most intelligent and prosperous citizens, a fact which in all probability 
has a touching explanation :—Nismes is not far from the range of the 
Cevennes mountains, to which, in the times of the dragonnades, the 
Huguenots fled, and from which, when the days of trouble ended, they 
returned to the city where their descendants still dwell. But, taking 
France as a whole, Protestants are numerically but a “little flock ;” 
and over large districts, especially in the north-west and the centre, 
it does seem as if the bold assertion I heard a preaching friar utter one 
Easter-Sunday in the Cathedral of Le Mans were true: “Mes chers 
fréves,” he exclaimed, “le Protestantisme est mort—tout & fait mort !” 
I have no doubt his vast audience believed him ; for in that very town, 
that Sunday morning, it was with no small difficulty I at length dis- 
covered, in a mean street, the only Protestant place of worship in the 
place, where a worthy man was ministering to a mere handful of humble 
people. 

In such circumstances, it is with a painful sense of contrast that one 
calls to mind the early promise of the Reformed cause in France. The 
goodly vine planted there 350 years ago, and watered by the blood of 
many a noble martyr, took deep root, and seemed likely ere long to fill 
the land. At the time when Knox and the Lords of the Congregation 
saw the Reformation triumph in Scotland, it seemed as if its triumph in 
France were to become more remarkable still. Despite royal enmity and 
priestly craft, the numbers and rank and chivalry of the French Hugue- 
nots made their cause notable throughout Europe. Alas! two years 
thereafter began the first of those terrible civil wars (which were in 
reality wars of religion) that made France one vast battlefield for well- 
nigh two centuries ; and during that protracted period, no one of the 
Reformed Churches endured anything like the same amount of suffering 
and fierce persecution. ‘“ The name of the wicked shall rot :”—how true 
of Francis I., Henry IV., Catherine of Medici, Charles IX., and Louis 
XIV.! ‘The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance :”—how 
true of Jeanne D’Albret, of Condé, of Soubise, of Coligny! Not only was 
France drained of her best blood in a series of atrocities, of which the 
climax was the diabolical St. Bartholomew of 1572, but a hundred years 
thereafter, half a million, Sully declares, of the ablest and most in- 
dustrious inhabitants of France were forced, for conscience’ sake, to flee 
out of her when Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes. The wonder 
is, when all this is borne in mind, not that the existing Protestants 
of France are few, but that a Protestant Church exists there at all. 
The root of the goodly vine was never extirpated ; and surely we in Scot- 
land should uphold the living and fruitful shoots which that ancient 
stock is sending forth, 

Such names as De Pressensé¢, Fisch, Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, are guar- 
antees for the orthodoxy of the little but vigorous Free Church of 
France. The National Reformed Church has unhappily too long 
included a Rationalistic element among her pastors. She contains, 
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notwithstanding, a body of faithful as well as very able men; and 
when, in 1872, the first time for two hundred years, the State granted 
permission to her Synod to convene, the National Reformed Church of 
France renewed her adhesion to the old Confession of Faith ; but ever 
since, a struggle has been maintained between the faithful majority and 
the Liberales, or rationalising party, which we should watch with the 
prayerful hope that it may issue in the purging of that venerable temple 
from all taint of unbelief. We Scottish Presbyterians are bound to the 
Protestants of France by peculiar ties. Our Church is in a special sense 
allied to theirs, through its earliest founders, by its Presbyterial govern- 
ment, by its Confessional declaration. Three hundred years ago, James 
Melville records in his Diary that large collections were made in the 
kirks of Scotland for the persecuted Protestants of France. No longer 
persecuted indeed, their descendants still need, and appeal to us for 
material aid. The annual grants we send in response are, to say the 
least, miserably inadequate. 

And what of France herself? ‘To gain the Continent for Christ,” 
said a good and sagacious man, “ would be to gain the world ;” and if 
so, then France, from her geographical position, her quick intelligence, 
her vast resources, is in many respects the very key of the position. 
Superstition and frivolity among the women, scepticism and vice among 
the men, have too long held sway there under an outward profession 
of Popery. What France needs is an intelligent, pure, and living faith. 
No thoughtful Christian man can have lived in that land and become 
acquainted with its people, their capacities, their acquirements, without 
often reflecting, What a nation the French would be, what a mighty 
power for good in the world, were a second Reformation to move this 
land ! 

There are some remarkable indications of hope for the future visible 
at this very hour. God’s people in France were wont to look despairingly 
at the masses in their great cities—Paris, Lyons, Marseilles. How can 
these Communists—the “classes dangereuses””—be reached and raised ? 
This question begins to be answered in a very remarkable and unlooked- 
for way. The story of the movement initiated a few years back in 
Paris by a Congregationalist minister and his wife, is familiar now. 
In that city Mr. M‘All has planted twenty-four centres of Christian 
influence, most of them in districts which used to be regarded as 
utterly unpromising for good fruit of any kind. The municipal 
authorities and Parisian benevolent societies (composed of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike) have acknowledged the results to be 
astonishing, and awarded their medals of honour to Mr. M‘All. But 
the work has gone far deeper than these admiring onlookers discern. 
They see and recognise the improved homes, the diminished crime and 
unwonted quiet and order of the surrounding neighbourhood. These 
are the outward fruits of the Gospel wherever it prevails; but the 
highest result of Mr. M‘All’s work is, that many souls have found 
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id peace of conscience and the way to heaven. And the movement is . 
od spreading far beyond the capital. What has been done in Paris is being 

of tried and found successful among the poor and the ignorant of Bordeaux 
er and Lyons, Marseilles and Toulon. Ordained agents from Scotland 4 
id are associated with Mr. M‘All, and more are needed. The recent visit f 
1e of the venerable Dr. Somerville of Glasgow, proves how large and inter- 

le ested audiences can be gathered almost anywhere to hear the old, old f 
16 story, if stirringly and lovingly told. It is marvellous, to any one who f 
se knows Brittany, and how firm a hold Popery has in the north-west of 
n- France, to hear of 2000 people gathered to hear the Gospel from Dr. 
Is Somerville in a theatre at Nantes, and of 269 Bibles and Testaments 
1e ! purchased at the close of his meetings in Rennes ! 

er Last of all, the time, the “moment” (as they say in France), 

or is eminently favourable for evangelisation. In 1685, the Protestant } 
1e faith was publicly proscribed. No man dared openly profess it. Rome 


was then so powerful that Louis XIV. was compelled to sign that 
infamous decree. At this moment, on the contrary, there is not 


if one of the 30,000 townships of France where Protestantism may not 
e, only be espoused, but openly taught ; and (what is very remarkable) 
n. it is not many months since, in the French Cabinet, five of the seven 
ty Secretaries of State were themselves Protestants. It is the universal tes- 
n timony, that never since the Edict of Nantes was proclaimed, 300 years 
h. i ago, has the door in France been opened so wide, nor religious liberty been 
1€ soample. Since the fall of the Empire, the power of the clerical party 
it is, for the time at least, greatly weakened. Ever since 1870 there has 
iy been a conflict between the clergy and the Republicans ; so that, in the 
is words of Dr. Fisch, ‘‘it becomes more and more evident that France 
must choose between the Republic and Popery.” 

le Things in that country are evidently approaching a crisis ; and the 
ly recent acts of the Government in the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
in French soil, and the forcible dissolution of the unauthorised Religious 
2 Orders, threaten to precipitate it. Meanwhile, we look on and watch 
1- with prayerful interest, with hope, and yet anxiety, the issue of events 
in across the Channel. 

v. On May 25, 1859, exactly 300 years after the first Synod of the 
in French Reformed Church met in Paris, the late Principal Cunningham 
AS delivered a memorable address in Edinburgh. He first dwelt on the 
al grand and tragic past of the Protestant faith in France, and then 
in cast one glance into the future. If we consider the events which 
e have occurred during these intervening one-and-twenty years, and 
at the conflict now waging between the French Government and the 
n. Church of Rome, it would almost seem as if that glance had been 
id prophetic. ‘In the sixteenth century, France occupied,” he said, 
se “a somewhat peculiar position in regard to the Reformation and to 
Te) Protestantism. She was intermediate in some sense (in correspondence, 


it may be said, with her geographical position) between the countries of 
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Southern Europe,—where the Reformation scarcely entered, and was 
speedily suppressed,—and those in the North, where it secured a per- 
manent establishment. France, in this way, corresponding to its 
geographical position, formed a sort of debatable ground, where the 
great contest between Protestantism and Popery raged longest and most 
fiercely ; and though Popery at last gained the ascendency, yet Pro- 
testantism was never entirely extinct. It has always had, and still has 
in that country, a hold, which, though at present very feeble, may yet, 
we confidently trust, produce a glorious harvest. Indeed” (continued 
Dr. Cunningham), “I am much disposed to think, from what I see both 
in the past and in the present, that there is some probability that France 
will be again the first great battlefield in the approaching contest between 
Protestantism and Popery ; and that the triumph of Protestantism in 
France will lead to the entire destruction of Popery.” 

Who among us will not add a heartfelt “ Amen” ? 

D. K. GUTHRIE. 


BELFAST AND THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN 
COUNCIL. 


EW YORK, London, Edinburgh, Philadelphia,—with these cities 
are already associated thoughts and memories of the Presbyterian 
Council ; but questions multiply, and expectations arise regarding the 
town selected for the third meeting of our Alliance. In New York, 
the centre of American commerce, a large meeting was held, in 1873, 
during the session of the Evangelical Alliance, which resulted in the 
preparatory conference at London, where, in July, 1875, the basis of 
union was drafted. From the great metropolis of this empire to the 
attractive capital of Scotland was the next journey of the banded 
elders. At present we are full of the brightest and happiest memories 
of the hospitable and beautiful city of brotherly love. Wonder is busy 
about the Irish meeting-place. 

No sooner had the invitation of the Irish brethren, requesting the 
Council to meet in Belfast, been accepted by the assembled councillors, 
than inquiries began to be made respecting that place, and a general 
curiosity elicited, which this brief paper is designed to meet. 

In such an article as this, a history of the rise and progress of Irish 
.Presbyterianism, so fully and attractively told in Reid’s well-known 
work, would be out of place ; all that is designed is, an easy fireside 
conversation, picturing the town, describing its character, and _ its 
appropriateness as a meeting-place for the Council, from its being the 
seat and centre of Irish Presbyterianism, and closely associated with the 
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names and memories of men who largely moulded the form and influ- 
enced the fortunes of the Irish Church. Besides planting the blue 
banner in Ireland, Irish Presbyterians have had a very conspicuous part 
in laying the foundations of American Presbyterianism. But for emi- 
grants from the Green Isle, the American Presbyterian Church would 
not have been what it now is; and even the American nation would 
have wanted a great element of strength, if it had not received into its 
bosom the “ Scotch-Irish ” contingent. 

Tourists commonly reach Belfast, or Beal-feirste—the mouth of the 
three Lagan fords—either by rail from the south of Ireland, or by steamer 
from Scotland or England. Our American cousins land conveniently 
at Queenstown, visit Cork, Killarney, and Dublin, and then take the 
cars for Belfast ; our English and Continental neighbours reach us by 
the Holyhead and Kingstown route ; and our Scotch brethren and other 
visitors take the splendid cross-channel steamers from Glasgow or 
Stranraer. 

Approached by any of these ways, Belfast has many pleasant surprises 
and goodly attractions for her visitors and guests. 

It is a prettily situated town. ‘Travellers from the south end of the 
island will find that, once over the bleak and rugged ridge of the 
Mourne, past the low-basined Newry, and across the Bann at 
Portadown, the country grows richer, brighter, and more inviting mile by 
mile, till, sweeping down the brightly-green, linen-carpeted, villa-studded 
Lisburn valley, he reaches Belfast, sheltered by her amphitheatre of 
Down and Castlereagh hills. And the tourist coming by any of the 
fine fleets of steamers from England or Scotland, as he sails up our 
lough at daybreak, will find presented to him an unusually handsome 
sea-arm. Without boastfully competing with the Clyde or the Thames, 
with Sandy Hook or Boston Harbour, Belfast may boldly invite even 
the wide-ranging traveller to eye critically her winding lough. Upon 
your right hand, as you move up to the quay, rise the broad-shouldered, 
dark, strong Antrim hills that press forward to the very sea-edge, as the 
heights of the Norwegian fiords ; and on your left gently recede from 
the waves the soft, fair slopes of rolling Down, humanised and beauti- 
fied by thick-standing residences of Belfast merchants and gentry. 

These approaches will afford some indications, and excite hopes of 
pleasant excursions ; for around Belfast many interesting and attractive 
spots lie at convenient distances. So the members of the British 
Association and of the Evangelical Alliance found, and assuredly the 
brethren of the Council will not be disappointed. There are old 
remains for the antiquarian, memorable spots for the historian, and the 
Giant’s Causeway for all wonder-seekers. 

Belfast is yet in its youth. Almost immediately on being entered, 
it shows itself a young town. It can, indeed, trace its actual exist- 
ence back to 665 A.D., when, according to the Four Masters, it was 
the scene of a battle between the Picts and the Ulidians; it can, 
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moreover, tell of the De Covrcy’s castle in the end of the thirteenth 
century ; it can recall the O’Neills, Essex, Strafford, and Chichester, 
and link all this hoary and stormy past with the new and peaceful 
Castle Place ; but, as a centre of trade, commerce, general influence, and 
also of Presbyterianism, it is the youngest borough in the island. There 
are many marks of youth about it,—improvements begun, and yet 
incomplete ; others projected, but not yet started; old houses and 
new buildings, patched-up offices and splendid warerooms, dingy dilapi- 
dations and massive banks, insurance establishments, and wholesale 
stores, standing side by side. One of the greatest improvers of our town 
has been fire. We have had frequent purgative conflagrations. The 
old sites soon present new and fine structures. And the works of 
beauty, health, and comfort have but begun. Before the Council 
assembles in the city of the Lagan, we hope to have completed one of 
the finest streets in Europe, reared new markets, multiplied our public 
buildings, and mended all our ways. Observant travellers tell us—and 
they wear an honest look while speaking—that ours is the liveliest 
town in Ireland. They judge, not from July spirits or August merri- 
ment, but from our fresh bright looks, and energetic, pushing people. 
Our trade reports, which this is not the place to cite, and our harbour 
returns, confirm this opinion. Some say we are Scotch, some English, 
some American. Probably, all are more or less correct ; here may be 
found real Scotch shrewdness and thrift, English pluck and common 
sense, and no little American dash and independence. There is a real 
cosmopolitanism about this young town. 

Though still in its youth, it is busy and prosperous. We are very active 
house-builders, for the town is growing apace by natural growth and 
steady immigration, and new families need new houses. These rise at the 
rate of 150 a-month. It would not be easy to put this whole matter 
of our advance and industry better than has just been done by our 
new Mayor, Mr. E. P. Cowan, in his inaugural address :-— 


“The population of Belfast, which in 1841 was 75,000, had risen in 1861 to 
119,000, while now it is estimated at 230,000, representing an increase of almost 
100 per cent. in nineteen years, Notwithstanding the depression in trade, it 
is satisfactory to observe that remarkable progress is going on, 1800 buildings 
having been erected, and some sixty streets either formed or in the process of 
formation during the past year. There are 37,000 houses at present in Belfast, 
representing, as compared with other towns, a large proportion to the population. 
The improved character of our street architecture in the leading thoroughfares 
is gratifying, handsome and commodious buildings taking the place of old and 
dilapidated structures. The increase in the revenue of the port is remarkable. 
In 1871 it was £977,000, and it now amounts to £1,880,000, showing a growing 
and steady development in our general trade. There is a large increase in the 
tonnage of shipping entered at the port, being 885,000 tons in 1860, while in 
1879 it amounted to no less than 1,658,000 tons. Our staple industry, the 
linen trade, has shown considerable development during the past twenty years, 
the number of spindles in 1860 in and around Belfast being about 450,000, 
while in 1880 there were something like 750,000. In the same year, also, there 
were no fewer than 20,000 power-looms. The capital embarked in this trade 
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cannot be far short of £12,000,000, while the number of hands employed would 
amount to over 80,000. The shipbuilding trade is making rapid strides among 
us. Wecan point also with pride to our banking institutions, which, by their 
judicious management and the proper facilities and encouragement they have 
ever given to the merchants and traders of the town, have not only been highly 
successful themselves, but have contributed in no small degree to our general 
prosperity. Time does not permit me to refer to our many other industries, nor 
to our charitable institutions, which, being admirably managed and relieving so 
much suffering and distress in our midst, would have deserved more than a mere 
passing reference. Our people, by their self-reliant energy and commercial 
enterprise, have raised Belfast to its present eminence. May these qualities 
never fail us in maintaining the important position our town has gained as the 
commercial capital of Ireland.” 


Belfast is proverbial as a place of kindly hearts and hospitable homes. 
The benison of many a stranger, welcomed and entertained joyously, 
rests upon its thousand dwellings. We cannot hope to equal the 
splendid kindness of Edinburgh ; no more would we attempt to rival the 
brilliant hospitalities of the city of brotherly love. But we do promise 
a warm and generous reception to the assembled elders, in which they 
shall experience the truth and affection of the Irish heart. Our friends 
declare of us that we make them so much at home that they sometimes 
fancy themselves hosts, not guests. 

And we have often as bright skies and sweet light as the eyes and 
tempers of our wives and lasses. Discontented tourists complain that 
Belfast has thirteen and a-half rainy weeks in each quarter, and a per- 
petual cloud of smoke overhead! But these are the telegraphic flyers, 
who arrive by boats in the morning, see the Causeway by dinner-time, 
and depart in the evening. They have not strolled out to the Giant's 
Ring in our deliciously pleasant July afternoons, or driven down the 
“Shore ” road beneath the soft blue of our August skies. 

The position and prosperity of Belfast have of necessity made it the 
centre of attraction to the strong-brained, stern-willed men of Down, 
Antrim, and Tyrone, the grand-children of the Scottish settlers, who 
remain more Scotch than the present folk of Ayr and Galloway. From 
all quarters of the mother-land and of Ireland have come their co- 
religionists, and made Belfast markedly Presbyterian. This town is the 
very centre of our Church life, and the heart of our activities. One proof 
of this fact is found in the rapid multiplication of our churches. From 
the original meeting-house, the number has gradually swelled, till forty 
churches now stud the town and suburbs—each seating from six hundred 
to two thousand. The growth of the Presbyterian Church dates from the 
days of Dr. Hanna, the learned, popular, and laborious pastor of Rose- 
mary Street. Soon after emerges the name of James Morgan, of Fisher- 
wick Place, shrewd in counsel, exemplary in the pastorate, and zealous 
for foreign missions. Contemporaneously towers aloft the splendid 
figure of Henry Cooke, of May Street—the eloquent orator, defender of 
the faith, and life-long leader of the Church. 

Joining him you have John Edgar, rugged in face, but tender in 
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heart as a woman, full of reforms for his land, and skilful to guide men 
in philanthropic undertakings. With these men, and by their labours, 
rose Belfast Presbyterianism. They all sleepin honoured graves. But 
among us still remain Killen, the historian, and Macnaughtan, the 
Nestor of our Assemblies. 

As might be expected, here are the headquarters of our Church activities 
—the Mission Offices, with the genial and venerable Dr. Bellis presiding 
over them ; the Orphan Society, for clerical and lay orphans, under the 
indefatigable and sunny-souled William Johnston ; and our Sabbath- 
School Rooms, where the earnest and devoted George Shaw may be 
daily found caring for the young of the Church. Belfast is likewise the 
chief place of Assembly. Five times out of six, the annual meetings of 
our Supreme Court are held here, and generally in May Street Church, 
to which the eager crowds hurry day by day and night after night, 
interested in our vigorous and not unsuccessful work, and attracted and 
held by as lively, thoughtful, and eloquent debating and speaking as any 
great deliberative assembly, whether parliamentary or ecclesiastical, can 
present to an audience. In Belfast, too, is found one of our Theological 
Colleges—the new Magee College being located at Derry ; and occupy- 
ing its four principal chairs are Killen, the historian, Watts, the theo- 
logian, Murphy, the exegete, and Wallace, the philosopher. 

To this energetic centre of our Presbyterian church-life, and to this 
bright and cheery town of hospitable homes and kindly hearts, we have 
asked the Third Council of the Elders, and we can assure them, one and 
all, that their welcome shall be with a double Cead Mille Failte. 

SIGMA. 


AMERICAN IDEAS ON CONGREGATIONAL 
PRAYER MEETINGS. 


_ the prayer meeting ought to be really a prayer meeting, and not 

merely a repetition of the ordinary church service by the minister, 
on a feebler and shorter scale than usual, it is certainly to America that 
the credit is due of having tried to realise it. America has sought to 
embody in such meetings the elements of fellowship, sympathy, social 
prayer, lively praise ; and also to illustrate and apply the great doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers. There are, no doubt, many con- 
gregations within the various Presbyterian Churches that would regard 
this ideal of prayer meetings as Utopian,—a devout imagination that 
could never be realised. Undoubtedly, in too many congregations it 
could not be realised as they exist now ; it could not be realised until 
the Spirit be poured upon them from above. The true prayer-meeting 
is an attribute of a Pentecostal Church, and is impossible except in a 
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spiritual soil. But, even where there is considerable spiritual life, 
such a meeting is not to be realised simply by a wish. It needs much 
thought, and care, and training. To draw out and exercise the devo- 
tional and other gifts of the earnest members of a Christian flock is not an 
easy task. It is this, however, rather than the comparatively easy 
method of doing everything himself, that the Christian pastor has 
need to aim at, and to work for. 

If the ideal prayer-meeting could be realised, it would be a wonder- 
fully great help to the Christian life of the individual, and it would 
bring a wonderful increase of spiritual strength and beauty to the 
congregation. Attending it would be to the individual a_ spiritual 
bath,—immersion in a heavenly element; a spiritual sedative and 
tonic in one, subduing disorderly and tumultuous feeling, quickening 
faith, love, and hope, bearing him up above worldly influences, bringing 
him to the gates of heaven. It would be, indeed, what the hymn de- 
scribes— 

Sweet hour of prayer! sweet hour of prayer ! 
That calls me from a world of care, 

And bids me at my Father’s throne 

Make all my wants and wishes known ; 

In seasons of distress and grief 

My soul has often found relief, 


And oft escaped the tempter’s snare, 
By thy return, sweet hour of prayer !” 


To the congregation, such meetings would be a wonderful means of de- 
veloping the gifts and graces of the members, while, in answer to the 
petitions of so earnest a body of suppliants, blessings would come down, 
week by week, that would establish its undertakings, enlarge its aims 
and its efforts, and make it a blessing on every side. 

We have before us a reprint of the fourth American edition of a recent 
book, entitled, “The Prayer-Meeting and its improvement, by the Rev. 
Lewis O. Thompson ;” and, as the work is written from the Presbyterian 
stand-point, its hints are well suited for the consideration of our readers. 
Some parts of it, no doubt, are rather crude, and demand more full 
consideration. We shall endeavour to present briefly some of the more 
salient points in this instructive volume. 

Mr. Thompson’s idea of the prayer-meeting is, that it is the people’s 
meeting. 


“The prayer-meeting on some evening of the week is the people’s meeting : 
the Sabbath is the day for the ministration of the pastor. They each have their 
day. If it is not wise for the people to conduct the services of the Sabbath, 
neither is it wise for the pastor to monopolise the exercises of the week-day meet- 
ing. If it is true that the active piety of a church rises no higher than it manifests 
itself in the prayer-meeting, so that here, as on a barometer, all changes of spiritual 
life are faithfully recorded, then certainly too much attention cannot be given by 
both pastor and people to the conduct of the prayer-meeting. 

“The people need just such a meeting as the week-day meeting is, and ought 
to be, and what it can be made to be, if it is not already. There is so little place 
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given in our churches on Sunday for the participation of the people in its services ; 
and hence so many have come to regard the day as an entertainment in eloquence 
and music. If these are wanting, if they cannot hear a fine sermon from one end 
of the church, and be soothed by sweet music from the other, they will not go to 
church—no, not they. But offer them a lecture and a concert agreeably com- 
bined, and they may consent to go. Where this idea prevails, the people have 
forgotten that on Sunday they are to appear publicly before God, to render unto 
Him worship, prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, with confesssion of their sins, 
thankful acknowledgment of His mercies, and earnest supplication for new 
supplies of grace; and all this they can do, though the sermon be never so feeble 
and the singing never so poor. Have they not forgotten God’s promise !— 
assuredly they have—‘In all places where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee, and I will bless thee.’ But the people need a meeting in which to tell their 
experience, comfort one another, pray for one another, and, where the case requires 
it, bear one another’s burdens. Life in the market and the domestic circle, in 
the shop and the store, in the kitchen and the school-room, in the street and the 
field, at home and abroad, has its trials and burdens, its anxieties and sorrows, its 
temptations and defeats, as well as its joys and triumphs. Griefs are lessened and 
joys are multiplied when others share them with us.’ 





But prayer meetings need to be well prepared for. 


“Tt may be that prayer-meetings are not more largely attended and more gene- 
rally successful, because both pastor and people allow them to take care of them- 
selves, with the feeling that the odds and ends of thought—the apple-parings and 
peach-stones—-gathered from second-hand experience, will be good enough for the 
week-day meeting. Life, experience, and the best thoughts from the history 
which each one is writing of himself, is what we want for the prayer-meeting, and 
such songs as shall express our faith, love, and aspiration. If this field is to bear 
a large harvest, it must be faithfully worked. He who spends the most time in 
the cultivation of his farm, who uses the best seed with a liberal sowing, is the 
one that secures the best harvest and the largest income. Weeds are about the 
only things that need no cultivation.” 


Mr. Thompson’s hints on preparation refer, in the first instance, to 
getting the people to take part. The minister must see to this. 


“The people need the prayer-meeting that they may have an opportunity, in 
the spirit of Heb. x. 24, 25, to study each other with special reference to tempera- 
ment and peculiarities, and that so they may be able more readily to provoke 
each the other unto love and to good works. Such provocation as shall make the 
fruit of the Spirit grow and ripen is not only permissible, but even commendable. 
The Christian is to regard his brethren as text-books for study, with the view of 
constantly improving them in the nurture of every needed grace and virtue. 

“ And if the pastor should ask, How can I do more than I am already doing? it 
might be suggested that he give a whole day to planning and preparing for each 
meeting. Monday is generally considered a ‘blue’ day with ministers. It would 
seem that this day might be turned to good account in many ways. Suppose he 
spend this day in visiting his people, and following up a little the impressions pro- 
duced by his Sabbath ministrations. He would receive many astimulating word 
and suggestion that would help him in his work for the next Sabbath ; and while 
the iron is thus hot, he might make some good hits for the coming prayer-meeting, 
and get a limited number to promise and come specially prepared with reference 
toa given topic. As he visits from house to house, there will arise special cases of 
spiritual need and sympathy ; formulate such cases as these, and make each one 
the topic for special prayer. Ask some one to come and pray for one who may 
be sick ; another one to pray for one peculiarly tempted ; another to pray for 
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himself that he may receive grace and strength to labour for the salvation of some 
friend with whom he may have special influence. In this way, not only particular 
cases of need in a congregation will be prayed for, and doubtless with the most 
beneficial results ; but also new topics for special prayer will constantly arise to 
keep pace with the steady and healthy growth in grace of the whole church, and 
enlarge the sphere of its influence and usefulness,” 


But is it possible for laymen to have such an earnest, praying spirit, 
that they shall be in the key to lead the congregation in such an exer- 
cise? The instances are numberless in which such a spirit has been 
attained. 


“¢Tt is said of one of our most eminent statesmen,’ observes Dr Murphy, ‘at 
a time when most responsible duties to the country rested on him, that his morn- 
ing hour was always spent in imploring the help of the Great Ruler of the 
nations. A distinguished judge acknowledged his success in his profession as 
owing to the hour he daily spent with God. General Havelock, though bur- 
dened with the care of the army during the terrible mutiny in India, managed to 
keep sacred for prayer a long time in the morning of each day. Other names 
might be added, as those of Bacon, and the great astronomer Kepler, and the 
historian De Thou, of whom it is related that every morning he implored God in 
private to purify his heart, to banish from it hatred and flattery, to enlighten his 
mind, and to make known to him the truth which so many passions and con- 
flicting interests had almost buried. This was also the custom of one guided by 
the Divine Spirit ; for David’s resolution was: ‘My voice shalt thou hear in the 
morning, O Lord; in the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will 
look up.’ The testimony of that most godly man, Philip Henry, speaking of one 
of his studying days, was: ‘I forgot, when I began, explicitly and expressly to 
crave help from God, and the chariot-wheels drove accordingly. Lord, forgive 
my omission, and keep me in the way of duty!’ What higher example and en- 
couragement could we have for this practice ?’ 

*‘ And there are those who do not find the morning season sufficient for the daily 
wants of the spiritual life, after such a practice has once become fixed. In the 
Methodist Church Block in Chicago, before the great fire, ‘there was a certain 
dark closet under a stairway, used for the storage of wood and coal,’ which, as 
every other nook and corner of the building was occupied, Moody and his earnest 
co-labourers used as a closet for secret prayer. There, alone or in company, these 
devout Christians used to shut themselves up, and while the great business world 
rolled around them, above and below, like the sea around Jonah, they held sweet 
communion with their Lord. Rev. Charles G. Finney states in his autobiography 
that he discovered, while a guest in the house of Anson G, Phelps, that this dis- 
tinguished merchant of New York was in the habit of arising in the night, after 
having taken a nap, to hold secret communion with his God. ‘Seven times 
a-day do I praise thee,’ says the sweet singer of Israel. Three times a-day did 
Daniel kneel in his chamber with his ‘windows open toward Jerusalem.’ Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote in his journal as an admonition to himself, ‘to be sure to 
let no day pass without calling on God in a solemn-formed prayer seven times 
within the compass thereof: that is, in the morning and at night, and five times 
between.’ 


«There is no power like secret prayer to make 
The fleshy garment from the Spirit take 
Its shape and look. The pure soul will transform 
The poorest tabernacle—'tis life’s norm— 
And cause beyond the fuller’s power to glow, 
As on the Mount, and glister like the snow. 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVI. 
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No other action can so beautify 
And give to man a grace that shall not die, 
As this of daily meeting with our Lord 
In faith and love to feed upon His Word.’” 


The selection of right topics for prayer-meetings is one of the most 
) 3 7” 
important elements in their success. General addresses and general 
prayers supply no want, and are not interesting. 


“The topics,” says Mr. Thompson, “ more especially needed for the week-day 
meeting are such as grow out of the trials and burdens of daily life, and should 
be so adapted to them as to confer sympathy, bestow strength and patience, and 
promote growth in grace. The prayer-meeting should give scope for such themes 
as are particularly adapted to edify the body of Christ, to confirm faith, to quicken 
love, to illustrate doctrine, and to stimulate life in its various fields of useful 
labour. Hence the more appropriate themes are such as make plain our duty to 
God, to self, and to our fellow-men. The topics should be selected with reference 
to the guidance of experience along ‘the path of the just,’ which ‘is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’” 


In illustration of this method, Mr. Thompson gives the following list 
of topics actually fixed as subjects for consideration in one of the Pres- 








byterian Churches of Indianapolis :— 


Jan. Daily Benefits, Psalm lxviii. 19. 
Suffering due to Sin, John v. 5. 
Refusing and the om John v. 40. 
Born again, John iii. 3. 

Feb. Evidences of Sonship, ‘ Rom. viii. 14. 
Resist the Devil, . James iv. 7. 
Meaning of . Col. ii. 10. 
Retribution, Rom. ii. 6. 

March. Sparing begets Sparseness, 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
Lying Col. iii. 9. 
God- forgetting Sins, Heb. x. 17. 
Christ in Provide nce, : Heb. i. 3. 
Number of the Blest. unknown, Matt. xiv. 14. 

April. Inspiration of the Scriptures, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
Searching the Scriptures, John v. 39. 
Meaning of . : Hab. ii. 4. 
Cleansing Blood, ; 1 John i. 7. 

May. The good times of the ungodly, Psalm xxiii. 5. 
Christ, the Leader, Isa. lv. 4. 
The Intercessor, e Heb. vii. 25. 
Believing all the Bible, John v. 47. 
June. Union of faith and everlasting life, John vi. 47. 
Faith kneeling at His feet, John xi. 32. 
How?. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Meaning of Repentance, Acts ii, 38. 
Sublimity of Unselfishness, . 2 Cor. xii. 15. 
July. Genuine Love, 1 John iii. 18. 
The Sin-Bearer, 1 Peter ii. 24. 
Believing v. working, Rom. iv. 5. 
The Living Fountain, . Rev. vii. 17. 
Aug. Evils of indulgence, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 





Refuge from storm, 
Friend of friends, 


Isa. xxv. 4. 
Prov. xviii. 24. 
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THEM. 


Explain ; ; - : ‘ : ‘ . Rom. vi. 1. 
Saved by hope, . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° . Rom. viii. 24. 
Sept. Putting on Christ, : ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ - Rom, xiii. 14, 
Safety, ; : ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ . Psalm xci. 1. 
All-seeing Eye, . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ . Prov. xv. 3. 
Full satisfaction, . ; , ‘ ‘ ; . Psalm xvii. 15. 
Oct. In what sense? . ‘ ; : ; : . Rom. vi. 18. 
Foolishness of preaching, .. : , : ~ PCor x f&: 
Better than he asked, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
Crowned with many crowns, ‘ ; , . Rev. xix. 12. 
Nov. Consulting others’ weakness, : . ‘ . Rom. xv. 1. 
Relation of believers to the Saviour, . ; « Cok m 7. 
Right kind of righteousness, ‘ ‘ ‘ . Phil. iii. 9. 
Thanksgiving, . : : . . ‘ . Eph. v. 20. 
Harmonise . : ; F ; ‘ ; . Gal. vi. 2 with vi. 5. 
Dec. Gracious proniise, ‘ ; : ; ; - Mal. iv. 2. 
The unborn herald, , ‘ . ‘ - Mal. iv. 5. 
The Star, . ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ . Matt. ii. 10. 
The End, . ; ‘ : ; ‘ ; . Psalm xxxix. 4. 


Another method is the old Scotch plan of selecting a book of the 
Bible, and expounding a few verses in succession every night. In the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, they had recently gone through 
the gospel of St. John in this way, and the weekly attendance was 
from four to six hundred persons. It requires knowledge of the world 
and of the human heart and of daily life to be able to turn such 
passages to the uses of modern life—to deal with them, not as mere 
antiquarian records, but as having a very important bearing on the 
present business and hearts of men. But if our Christian men of 
business would take part in the meeting, they would probably learn to 
do this admirably. The meeting might be most useful, most strengthen- 
ing, and most interesting. A few books might be used to advantage in 
connection with this method. 





“These are: the Bible, a Bible Text-Book, a Concordance, a Dictionary of the 
Bible, a Bible Commentary, a Harmony of the Gospels, a History of the Church, 
an Atlas of Bible Lands, a History of Doctrines, a History of the World, and 
Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary unabridged.” 


Much of this information may be got in Great Britain in recent 
Oxford Bibles—the Bible printed at the University press, with “ Helps to 
the study of the Bible” superadded ; or the “‘ Variorum Teachers’ Bible,” 
printed by the Queen’s printers. 

A third method recommended is that of Bible readings. A Bible 
topic is given out beforehand, and the principal passages bearing on it 
are read and commented on. This method has received special 
attention from Mr. Moody, and with the effect of greatly stimulating 
the study of Holy Scripture. 

It has been attempted in some parts of America to unite churches in 
the study and consideration of the same topics at their prayer-meetings. 
The topics or passages are printed beforehand, and excite a wide 
interest, not only among the members of one congregation, but of all 
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congregations agreeing to use them. Christian friends coming together 
are furnished with a natural opportunity for useful conversation ; and 
those visiting the sick, or going from home to home, find it a benefit 
during the day or during the week to have the topic in hand. Mr. 
Thompson gives the following list of subjects that have been used in this 
way. It will be observed that mission-topics occur every month :— 


Jan. Opening of the year. Ex. xiii. 10; Deut. xiv. 22. 
Foreign Missions, general review. Matt. xiii. 38. 
Working for God every day. Ps. xevi. 2; Heb. iii. 13. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit. Jno. xvi. 8-14. 
Prayer for Schools. Isa. liv. 13; Dan. i. 17. 
Feb. Monthly Concert :—China and the Chinese in America. Ps. ii. 8. 
The helping hand. Gal. vi. 1-10. 
Sources of Christian life and growth, Acts xx. 32; John xv. 4; 
Deut. viii. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 2. 
Out into the highways. Luke xiv. 16-24. 
March. Monthly Concert :—Mexico and N. Mex. Ps. cxix. 130. 
Why read the Bible? Jno, xx. 31; 2 Tim. iii. 15-17. 
How to read the Bible. Acts xvii. 11; Job xxiii. 12. 
Work and Wages. Matt. xx. 1-16. 
April. Control ofthe tongue. Jas. i. 26; Jas. iii. 5-13. 
Monthly Concert :—India. Dan. vii. 14. 
Seed Time. Ec. xi. 6; Ps. exxvi. 6. 
Psalm xxxiv. 
Temperance. Eph. v. 18; Ps. xciv. 20. 
May. Monthly Concert :—Siam and Laos. Rom. x. 14-15. 
The Believer’s relation to Christ. John xv. 1-8. 
Personal religion. Ps. xxvii. 8; Ps. xvii. 4-9; 1 Cor. ix. 27; Ps. 
xanax; 1, 
Family religion. Gen. xviii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 15. 
June. Monthly Concert :—Africa. Ps, Ixviii. 31. 
Christ’s Love for His Church. Jno. x. 11; Eph. v. 25, 26; Eph. iv. 
11-13. 
Gospel Manna, Ex. xvi. 15; Jno. vi. 48; Ps. cxix. 103. 
Under the Juniper Tree. 1 Kings xix. 4, 
July. Christian Patriotism. 1 Sam. xii. 20-25. 
Monthly Concert :—N. American Indians. 1 Cor. ix. 16-23. 
How to keep the Sabbath. Ex. xx. 8-11. 
My duty to the Prayer Meeting. Heb. x. 25; Mal. iii. 16. 
The Promises attending the Word. Isa. lv. 10; 1 Pet. i. 18-25. 
Aug. Psalm xxvii. 
Monthly Concert :—South America, Prov. xiv. 34. 
Planning for Business. Jas. iv. 13; Luke xii. 18. 
The trials of Faith. Gen. xxii. 1; Matt. xv. 21. 
Sept. Monthly Concert:—Japan. John iv. 9, 10. 
Advantages of Christian Society. Acts xxviii. 15; 1 Thess, iii. 1; Jno. 
51-5. 
Confession of Sin. Hos. v. 15; Ps, li. 3. 
Helps and hindrances to spiritual prosperity. Prov. xxx. 7-9; Luke 
xii. 13-21. 
Oct. The earth bringeth forth fruit. Mark iv. 28. 
Monthly Concert :—Persia. Matt. ii. 2. 
The danger of neglecting the Gospel. Heb. ii. 3. 
The connection of Peace with Faith. Rom. v. 1. 
Christ’s Death for Sin, Isa. liii. ; Rom. v. 8. 


eer 





iv. 


Jno. 


Luke 
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Nov. Monthly Concert :—Papal Europe. Rom. i. 15. 
The Bible Doctrine of Conscience. Jer. vi. 15; 1 Tim. iv. 2; Heb. ix. 
14; Acts xxiii. 1. 
Visiting the sick and helping the destitute. Jas. i. 27. 
Reasons for thankfulness. Eph. v. 20. 
Dec. Monthly Concert :—Syria. Acts xiii. 44-49. 
Honour God with thy substance. Prov. iii. 9. 
Patience under discouragement. Rev. ii. 3-7 ; Acts xxvii. 33, 
Design of the Saviour’s Coming. Matt. i. 21. 


The concert for prayer for missions is justly deemed an object of 
great importance. And to make this interesting and attractive, particular 
care should be taken. It is well known that in America women are 
now taking a very special interest in the work of foreign missions. 
Mr. Thompson remarks :— 


“The concert should be made the occasion for the study of history. I suppose 
none of us know too much about the history of lands other than our own. Each 
month we have a particular field of the world under review. Let us investigate 
certain subjects connected with the history of that portion of the world, such as 
its language, literature, religion, social condition, and political relations. 

“Let us take India, for example. We may profitably study from year to year 
such subjects as these: The history of India from the earliest times ; the import- 
ance of the discovery of the new route to India by the Cape of Good Hope ; the 
chartering of the East India Company by Queen Elizabeth ; the licence granted 
to this Company by the Great Mogul to establish a trading-post in India; Lord 
Clive and the conquest of India ; the steps by which this populous and extended 
region was opened for the Gospel; the rule of the East India Company ; the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings ; the struggle over renewal of charter in 1813 ; 
the Crimean War and its results; the Sepoy rebellion; the extinction of the 
Company’s rule, and the elevation of Victoria as sovereign of India in 1858 ; her 
elevation to be Empress of India in 1877 ; the civilisation of India under British 
rule ; the labours of this and that missionary in India, etc. It may be helpful to 
have a more extended list of subjects, applicable to the Missionary World, for 
addresses and essays. Others will readily suggest themselves as we proceed in 
our investigations, 


1. Why should woman especially take a deep interest in Missions ? 
2. Beirut Female Seminary—lIts need and its work. 
3. Call for Female Medical Missionaries—Their sphere and their worth. 
4, Dehra-Girls’ School in India—Its peculiarities and advantages. 
5. “ Every little helps.” 
6. “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
7. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
8. Giving for Christ’s sake. 
9. China as a field of missionary labour. 
10. How to reach and save the heathen children. 
11. “ And a little child shall lead them.” 
12. “ Help those women which labour with me in the Gospel.” 
13. Japan (or other foreign field) as a place for missionary labour. 
14, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
15. Home Work of Foreign Missions. 
16. Woman’s Debt to Christianity. 
17. Need of Women’s Missionary Societies. 
18. Prayer, sympathy, and liberal contributions in men and money essential to 
success. 
. Queen Esther and her Mission—A lesson of cheer for women to-day. 
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20. Romance and reality of Missions, 
21. Mary and Jesus; or, Woman’s relation to Christ. 
22. ‘‘She hath done what she could.” 
23. Spiritual aspects of Missions. 
24, “They marvelled that He talked with the woman.” 
25. What woman has done in heathen lands. 
26. Life by the Ganges. 
27. Woman in the Bible: Her sphere and her privileges. 
28. Why should I become a Missionary ; or, What can I do? 
29. Woman’s work in the Church. 
30. Zenanas, and the women who live in them. 
31. Our obligations to preach the Gospel to the North American Indians. 
32. Our duty to Africa. 
33. Our indebtedness to Bible Lands. 
34, All the World for Christ, and Christ for all the World. 


We close our notice of this important subject with two other extracts. 
The first is on the leading place which Prayer should have in all such 
meetings :— 


“Tt should never be forgotten that these meetings are meetings for prayer ; and 
hence, undue importance should not be given to speaking, nor should the remarks 
be suffered to monopolise the order of exercises. Prayer should be brief, pointed, 
and fervent. The Bible contains over a hundred prayers, and these, as having 
been inspired by the Holy Ghost, should be our models. There are only two or 
three prayers in the Bible that run up to five minutes; and of the rest, many 
are so brief as to have been uttered in a single breath. When Peter was sinking 
amid the angry waves, he did not have time for a general introduction and 
an eloquent peroration. No! he had barely time to cry out, with intensity of 
purpose and need, ‘ Lord, save me!’ Had he taken more time, the waves had 
swallowed him, and himself had been past all praying. It issaid that a minister 
over a certain charge in the East found one of his prayer-meetings characterised 
by delay and formalism, and so, to remedy this, he took out his watch and said, 
‘Brethren, let us have sixty prayers in sixty minutes,’ He got them, and that 
meeting came to be regarded as one of the most important meetings that had 
ever been held in that church.” 


Our other extract bears on the Singing :— 


“¢QLet us think,’ says Dr. W. M. Taylor, ‘of what the sacrifice of praise is 
designed to do. It prepares the way for the descent of the Holy Spirit into the 
heart. Bring me a minstrel, said Elisha; and while listening to the music, the 
Spirit of the Lord came down, and he prophesied. Very frequently, through the 
music of the song of praise, the Spirit of God in His glory has come down and 
filled the living temple of the human heart. Ihave heard the beautiful story about 
Toplady’s conversion. He went into a barn in Ireland, where he heard a primi- 
tive Methodist minister preach the Gospel. At the close, the minister gave out 
the hymn, ‘Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched.’ It seemed to him then that 
the whole company took up the appeal from the minister’s lips, and instead of 
one appeal there was that of hundreds, Then he gave his heart to Christ, and 
nobly did he honour the obligation in his later life, by laying on the altar of 
Christ the hymn that we are so fond of— 


‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’ 


Then again, singing sustains the heart in trial. Very often in this country we 
are in the habit of serenading our great men; but oh! no songs in the ear of God 
are like the sounds which go up from the hearts of God’s children in the night of 
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trial. He comes forth from His throne to speak words of comfort and cheer. 
Then, again, it braces the heart for conflict. After His last supper, Christ sang 
an hymn—the Lord Jesus sang, and sang with Gethsemane in view, to brace 
Himself up for conflict with the prince of this world. Who does not know, too, 
how Luther strung himself up for his Reformation-work by that noble version of 
the forty-sixth Psalm, termed the ‘ Marseillaise of the Reformation?’ ‘Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord.’—Col. iii. 16.” 


The great want in our evangelical Churches is the development of 
lay gifts. We may apply to this subject the oft-quoted verse in Gray’s 
Elegy, though never applied, so far as we know, in this connection :— 


** Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Yet what marvellous developments have been found, when men have 
earnestly and perseveringly tried to do what they could! An early 
acquaintance of Mr. Moody’s tells of his first sight of him in an old 
shanty in Chicago, of which he had got possession, where he saw him 
with a few tallow candles around him, trying (with difficulty) to read 
the story of the Prodigal Son to a negro boy. Thirteen years after, 
Mr. Moody was shaking Scotland to its centre, and exercising an 
influence over all the world. The multiplication of talents through 
exercise is a wonderful means of spiritual wealth. The napkin is a 
terrible source of poverty. The next apostle in Christendom will 
probably be one who will make a new use of the parable of the talents. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


Rocks Aneap.—For Britain, the new-year’s sky was stormy, and the outlook 
ugly. At home, she was confronted with Ireland, with her real woes magnified 
by agitators, and many of her people in an attitude so odious as to make it most 
difficult to apply a remedy ; and away in South Africa, in the midst of a war with 
a powerful native race, there comes news of the outburst of a rebellion by the 
Dutch of the Transvaal. Add to this a bitter spirit among politicians, an 
obstructive policy in the House of Commons, stormy and ungenial weather, with 
fogs of unusual density,—and it will be seen that, however much the pleasures of 
memory or the pleasures of hope might contribute to a happy new year, the aspect 
of public affairs could make but a sorry contribution. 


THe TrANsvAAL TrRouBLE.—From Holland, as well as from many voices at 
home, the troubles of England in the Transvaal are regarded as the just recom- 
pense of an unrighteous annexation. But it ought to be remembered that neither 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, nor the English Government who were so much influ- 
enced by his counsel, desired the annexation of the Transvaal either for public or 
personal aggrandisement. It was devised as a measure for removing pressing 
public difficulties affecting the Transvaal colonists as well as others, and appar- 
ently accepted with that view. Nor ought we to think of the Boers as possessing 
a high and unchallengeable claim to the Transvaal. The country was in posses- 
sion of a native race when the Boers came to it, and the treatment of that race 
by them is acknowledged to have been most unrighteous. What claim to sove- 
reignty over the 700,000 natives can the 35,000 Boers advance? English rule would 
certainly be far more favourable to the natives, whom the Dutch have never 
treated in a Christian spirit. The strife that has broken out is a lamentable 
collision between two European races that should have been a blessing to South 
Africa ; and we pray, as we are sure our readers do, that through temperate 
counsels it may be brought speedily to a close; but no settlement can be satis- 
factory which does not do justice to the native races, whose rights and interests 
have so often been sacrificed in these distant lands. 


THE Pore on IrELAND.—It would appear that the Pope has been induced to 
make some endeavour to allay the discreditable movement which is giving to Ire- 
land such unenviable notoriety. It is undoubted that Italian newspapers in his 
interest have expressed strong disapproval, and it is believed that in some way the 
Pope has interposed. It is a bold step, if it be true ; for Irishmen heated by combat 
are not easily drawn to peaceful measures, and the Irish laymen who are guiding 
this movement are not just particularly likely to succumb to a snubbing from the 
Chief Priest of Rome. Without a very strong reason, the Pope would not be 
willing to expose his authority to the risk of being set at nought, as he must know 
that he is doing in the present case. Probably he discerns very serious peril to the 
Church, and to the cause of religion generally, in the present movement. He sees a 
resemblance between its spirit and the Revolution, the dread of which so power- 
fully affected his predecessor. In some respects, the state of Ireland is not very far 
removed from that of France before the outbreak of the French Revolution. A 
movement is in progress against the upper classes, led by laymen who are not 
in warm sympathy with the Romish Church, the upshot of which may well cause 
anxiety to the priesthood and their friends. It is likely that considerations of 
this kind move the Pope, and that he has such a dread of the revolutionary spirit 
rising in Ireland as to resolve to run all risks in the endeavour to discourage it. 
If the danger that he appears to apprehend be a real one, the need of a wise and 
careful consideration of the state of Ireland, and of the application of remedies 
suitable to her condition, becomes more apparent than ever. 
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GeorcE Etiot.—Another sad note of the new-year time was the unexpected 
news of the death of the greatest lady-writer of the country. Marian Evans, or, 
to use her nom de plume, George Eliot, succumbed after a very short illness. 
Her literary career and her literary character were alike unexampled. She 
was a singular combination of the theologian and the novelist. The theological 
tendencies of her mind were shown very early. While not many years above 
twenty, she executed the bold, and we must say the very unenviable, task of 
translating into English Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus”—the most powerful attack on 
revealed religion of the age. Some years afterwards, she translated Feuerbach’s 
‘‘ Essence of Christianity””—a strange, wild book, that sought to boil down the 
religion of Jesus into a few general principles of natural wisdom and natural 
religion. Miss Evans was also a stated contributor to the Westminster Review, 
and a friend of most of its supporters. Her turning to the domain of fiction after 
such an apprenticeship to theological literature was strange, and stranger still the 
unrivalled pre-eminence which she reached in that field. Her gifts of imagination 
have given us some wonderful portraits, destined, we believe, to be treasured and 
admired while English literature abides. In early life she saw much of evangeli- 
cal religion, and in the persons of some of her relatives she saw it in its best and 
purest form ; and though it was not her religion, she has reproduced it in some of 
her characters with wonderful fidelity and attractiveness. Now that she has gone so 
suddenly, it is with the deepest regret we reflect how she deliberately refused the 
religion of Christ, with all its hopes for a life to come. Another pang of regret 
comes over us, as we call to mind the feeling which she seemed to have in regard 
to the limitations imposed by Christian law on the course of love, seeming to think 
it might sometimes break through the barrier without much sin. We cannot but 
think, too, that, with all her moral earnestness, her novels fail of accomplishing their 
highest object. Deeply in earnest to rescue her countrymen and countrywomen from 
frivolous lives, she failed to set before them an ideal so grand and elevated as to 
be worthy of their highest efforts. Cireumscribing her view by the visible horizon, 
she did not present that view of responsibility which stirs the soul to its depths. 
We have made the same observation of other sceptical writers of great intellectual 
power, much social earnestness, and deep personal purity. They have not had 
before them an object worthy of their powers. Desperately in earnest, their 
practical aims have been ludicrously small. They needed the idea of the infinite 
and the eternal for themselves and for those whom they wished to move. Their 
Positivism, the system which Marian Evans seems to have espoused in preference 
to Christianity, is a contracted and contracting system ; it does not fill the soul, 
to use the poet’s sublime expression, with “the thoughts that travel to eternity.” 
M. Bianqui.—The death of this old and remarkable Frenchman has awakened 
no little interest, and caused many to review with wonder his extraordinary life. 
A man of great abilities, singularly abstemious habits, and wonderful self-control, 
he presented a combination of high personal virtue with an atheistic creed and 
wild resistance to human authority. For political offences, he was several times 
condemned to death or imprisonment for life, and indeed fully one-half of 
his seventy-six years was spent in prison. ‘The self-denial that impelled him 
to rush into danger under a sense of duty to the cause of liberty, was even 
stronger than his very romantic attachment to a young wife, who died of a 
broken heart a year after he was sentenced to imprisonment for life. Some of 
the religious papers in France have been commenting on the singular self-denial 
and devotion to a sense of public duty on the part of one whose principles 
were but too plainly signified in the title of his journal—Ni Dieu ni Maitre. 
The moral needs hardly to be drawn—if under such principles it was possible to 
show such life-long self-denial, to brave such risks, and endure such weary 
imprisonments, what may not be looked for on the part of believing men and 
women, the public ministers and other servants of the Gospel, to whom there is 
ever such encouragement in the peaceful sense of God’s approval here, and the 
bright hope of eternal joy hereafter ? 
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THE WALDENSIAN Pastors’ Ain Funp.—It is with great satisfaction that we 
can advert to the certainty which now prevails'that this undertaking will be quite 
successful. The sum subscribed is upwards of £9000, while the whole amount 
aimed at is £12,000, Our readers will remember that the Committee of the 
General Presbyterian Council on Continental Churches undertook to promote 
this scheme, and that the Philadelphia Council sanctioned it, on the footing 
that it would form a capital fund, the interest of which, along with a sum to be 
raised by the people of the parishes, would go to supplement the very small 
incomes of the pastors and professors in the Valleys. America has furnished the 
largest contribution—£1000 from R. L. Stewart, Esq., of New York. Ireland 
and Canada have given considerable sums, but the bulk of the fund has been con- 
tributed in Scotland. From the United States, England, and the Australian 
colonies, contributions have been promised that are expected to make up the full 
amount. The last contribution is one of upwards of £2000, being the proceeds 
of a bazaar of ladies’ work, held in Edinburgh in December. One of the most 
ardent friends of the Waldenses was the late Dr. Guthrie, and it is pleasant to 
think that his mantle has fallen on his children; for none have done more for 
this movement than his son, the Rev. D. K. Guthrie, and his daughter, Miss C. 
Guthrie, who originated the bazaar. The Waldensian Church will feel greatly 
encouraged by this movement to prosecute its great mission work in the peninsula 
of Italy, where so wide a field presents itself. The General Presbyterian Council, 
too, will feel encouraged to stretch out a hand to other struggling Churches, 
engaged in the same great work, but oppressed by tremendous difficulties. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


ProposeD Pan-LuTHERAN Councit.—Our Lutheran brethren are now consider- 
ing the propriety of holding a Pan-Lutheran Council at Wittemberg some time 
next year—possibly on the anniversary of the nailing of the theses on the church 
door. 


SrupEnts’ Missionary ConventTIon.—Concern is felt by many that the rate of 
increase of communicants in the different Churches has not of late been equal to 
that of former years. Some wild statements have been made on this subject, 
but whatever of truth may be in these, certain facts are not wanting full of 
encouragement. Recently the students of a number of theological seminaries 
held at New Brunswick, N.J., a Students’ Missionary Convention, to awaken 
among themselves a deeper interest in mission work, and addresses were delivered 
by a number of returned foreign missionaries and other distinguished brethren. 
When the theological students of a land hold such a meeting, and issue, as these 
have done, an earnest request for prayer for themselves and all educated young 
men, the Churches are enjoying a revival, though one whose visible fruits may 
differ from those ordinarily sought. 


TEMPERANCE MovemMENT.—The Temperance movement in the United States is 
gradually making great progress. The State of Maine has long possessed a law 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks except on a medical certificate. The 
result has been a wonderful decrease of crime and of local taxes, The opponents 
of the law allege that only in an old settled State like Maine, having a popula- 
tion of common origin, language, and religion, and never disturbed by emigrants 
from abroad, could such a law be enacted and enforced. At the recent election of a 
Governor in the great State of Kansas—a State whose one need is population, 
whose cry is heard everywhere, “ Send us people for our immense territory and 
our fertile plains,” and into which immigration, largely from the European con- 
tinent, has flowed and is still flowing—a Prohibition-ticket was put squarely 
before the people, and carried by a decisive majority. The liquor-sellers are 
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enraged at the result, and, while predicting the collapse of the State through 
the turning aside of immigration from a land where lager beer cannot be 
had, have subscribed a large sum for an agitation against the law. The 
course of this struggle may well be watched with deep interest. The 
Roman Catholic Church is not one that we esteem very highly, but at times its 
bishops do deserve our warmest thanks. For instance, a little while ago, in 
Richmond, Va., pursuant to a call made by the Right Rev. Bishop Keane in all 
the Roman Catholic churches of that city, a meeting of Catholic dealers in liquor 
was held for the purpose of taking action for the proper observance of the 
Sabbath, by the suppression of the sale of intoxicating drinks on that day. 
Bishop Keane made a powerful address in advocacy of the movement, and sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions for adoption ; also a pledge for signature, setting 
forth the sacred obligation of keeping holy the Lord’s day, which was signed by 
thirty liquor dealers. Now, if our Protestant people, in place of drinking 
“ Down with the Pope,” would just strengthen Bishop Keane’s hands, and refuse 
to support at least Sunday drinking, how much more like Christians would they 
be than they too frequently are at present ! 


Lire or Dr. Wittiam Apams.—Your readers will be pleased to know that a 
Life of the late Dr. Adams of New York is in preparation. To the office of President 
of Union Seminary, so worthily occupied by him for many years, Dr. R. D. 
Hitchcock, Professor of Church History in the Seminary, has been appointed ; 
while Dr. Patton has finally decided to leave Chicago Seminary at the close of the 
present session, having accepted a professorship in Princeton, N.J. 


G. D. M. 


THE Rey. Purtires Brooks, of Boston. 


Tue stunted tower of Trinity Church challenges attention from every point 
yielding a bird’s-eye view of Boston. The church is situated in the western 
part of the city, surrounded by several other new buildings which also owe their 
existence to the great fire in 1872, by which the centre of the city was com- 
pletely destroyed. The architect’s design contemplated a most ambitious tower, 
but the foundations, as has so often been the case, proved insutlicient to allow 
of its completion. The architect, was, however, able to have enough of his plan 
carried out to secure the impression of massive grandeur which the builders 
of great churches desiderate so much. Like most modern American edifices, the 
church cannot be described as belonging to any of the so-called orders of 
architecture ; but the rounded chancel, with its semi-circular window-niches, 
recalls something of the Norman Churches of the twelfth century. While the 
cburch is cruciform, it has nothing of the cathedral about it, and it is as well 
adapted to sermon preaching and hearing as any Presbyterian could desire. On 
entering, one finds that the interior is also free from any traces of ritualism— 
no candles, crucifix, or altar-cloths are visible. We did not even notice the 
usual floral decorations which abound in American churches. But with roof and 
walls literally gilt, and the brilliancy of colours which characterise American 
public buildings, the painters’ work borders on the gaudy. We had been told 
that transatlantic strangers would be shown to good seats by applying to the 
usher at the principal entrance, and by taking the additional precaution of going 
half-an-hour before the service commenced, we secured seats immediately in front 
of the preacher’s desk. Mr. Brooks is a powerful-looking man, upwards of six 
feet high, and of portly figure. As to age, it is impossible to say anything more 
definite than that he is apparently in his prime, for the age which his iron-grey hair 
might indicate is belied by his erect figure and physical activity. The service of 
the Church of England, as used in the Episcopal Church of the United States, 
seems to us as tiresome as at home; but the fervent way in which Mr. Brooks 
led the responses, while his curate read, and his hearty manner of joining in the 
hymns, surely helped many, as it helped us, to a devotional attention. Indeed, 
the earnestness of the rector seemed reflected in a large number of the congre- 
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gation in a degree most gratifying to all who rejoice in every evidence of real, 
spiritualworship. We had heard Episcopalians complain that Mr. Brooks read much 
too rapidly, and although we found that he did both read and speak with most un- 
usual rapidity, his manner impressed us as that of a man who thoroughly believed 
what he read and spoke, repelling the suggestion of irreverence. After complying 
with the (to us) meaningless form of changing his white surplice for a black gown, 
the preacher advanced to the desk and announced as his text, Romans viii. 18, 
“For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” Premising that the idea of life 
held by men of strong convictions shows itself continually in the course of daily 
work without being expressly formulated, he remarked that he saw no reason to 
suppose that Paul thought his letters were to be what they have become, the 
guide-books of the Christian world, but had only in view the immediate case of 
those to whom they were addressed ; so our “large” men, as he styled them, in 
prosecuting duty, exhibited the idea of life which they hold, rendering it 
unnecessary for onlookers to inquire about their creeds and confessions in order 
to discover their springs of action. In the text, Paul showed that he had a 
conception of life as regards both the present and the future. It is necessary, the 
preacher went on to urge, to take these two views in the balance; otherwise, if the 
mind is occupied only with the future, men become mere dreamers, while, if the 
present is only looked at, men become dispirited or discontented. St. Paul’s life 
was regulated by the great revelations he had in prospect. Every great man has 
a great hope. The kind of greatness to which men attain is regulated by the 
character of the hope. they cherish; St. Paul’s hope is perfectly distinct and 
definite,—the glory which shall be revealed in me! The revelation which Paul 
expected was not upon but “in me.” It was not an expectation like that of the 
tree waiting for the sunlight to display what it already is, but like that of the 
little bud which still contains within itself what is to be revealed in the gorgeous 
flower. Paul expected, not a change of circumstances, but a development of 
character, and we must keep in mind that the sinner must be changed before he 
can manifest capacity for saintship. It is only when the union of the soul to Ged 
is not realised that there seems to be a conflict. The relation of God and the 
soul as father and child must be realised. You may have a servant in your 
house, and to glorify yourself you may dress him in fine livery ; but every wise 
parent knows that he cannot glorify himself merely by dressing his child in fine 
clothes, he can be glorified in his children only by developing noble character in 
them. Nothing can glorify God in man but what is imparted by Himself. If 
God does glorify Himself in us, how clear the tangle of life becomes. The tossings 
of life seem so inexplicable that we are tempted to ask, “Is there any central 
purpose in them at all?” St. Paul knew that there was. 

The lessons Mr. Brooks asked his audience to carry away, were first—a broad 
tolerance—charity and hopefulness toward our fellow-men. If you see, he said, 
brother-men who are not awake to their relations to God, you must recollect that 
the difference between them and yourselves is not a difference of capability. 
Some plants are late and some early, and while the earlier are in bloom, the same 
possibility is before the late. So if our brothers seem like late plants, let us 
try to loosen the earth about them and help them on. Second, with regard to 
ourselves, “It is sad,” he said, “to see on the one side despondency without 
spring, and on the other enthusiasm without foundation. The revelation of 
union with God brings new ideas of self-respect, but also of humility. Can 
God’s child live like the children of the world and the devil? The revelation 
must exalt us, but must not bring us to anything presumptuous. We must value 
nothing but what hastens this revelation, and we must seek deliverance from sin, 
which is the only ultimate evil.” 

Taking the sermon we have thus sketched as a specimen of his preaching, 
we cannot doubt that Mr. Brooks’ heart-stirring appeals must, under God, arouse 
many a dull conscience, and be instrumental in bringing men to “a hope which 


maketh not ashamed.” J. M‘D. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 


SCOTLAND. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


An interesting and, it seems, satisfactory report has beer received from the 
deputies sent by the Established Church to their mission at Blantyre, in East 
Africa. They had the pleasure of being present at the first baptism of a native 
convert, who bears the somewhat singular name of Joseph Bismarck. They have 
been very successful in their dealings with the neighbouring chiefs. Their first 
visit was to Kapeni, from whom Blantyre was bought, and who lives about five 
miles distant from it. They explained to him that they desired always to be on 
friendly terms with him ; that the missionaries had not come to hunt or trade, but 
to teach the Word of God, and to be useful to them about their gardens and 
houses, &c.; that when offences were committed on Blantyre ground by 
persons who had once been members of his tribe, they were to report the wrong- 
doers to him, and it was hoped that he would deal with them, while other 
offenders were to be reported to their own chiefs. Of all this Kapeni cordially 
approved, and he was promised an annual present if he acted his part in the 
matter rightly. Dr. Rankine and a party next paid a series of visits to the 
Makololo chiefs on the Shiré, and entered into similar arrangements with several 
of them, who were all friendly. As to the future, everything now looks well. 
It is an interesting fact that four of these chiefs have houses at Blantyre, where 
their children live, under the care of servants, and attend the mission-school. 
The number of chiefs’ sons on the Blantyre rolls is upwards of seventy. 

It is now nearly six years since the Livingstonia Mission of the Free Church 
was established on Lake Nyassa. Its first settlement was on the southern pro- 
montory of Cape Maclear, among the Manganja, a quiet and industrious Kaffir 
tribe, occupying a large district of country. After a thorough survey of the lake 
by the J/ala—the little steamer which plies on its waters—a second settlement 
was made half-way up the west coast, at a place called Bandawi, among a Zulu 
people, who have been found very accessible. This will probably be the principal 
port. The Nyassa affords the best, or the only available, water-way “into the 
heart of Africa.” A steamer, belonging to a company of Glasgow gentlemen, 
sails between Quilimane and the Shiré Falls, and the //ala between the falls and 
the north end of the lake; so that, with “a portage of 65 miles on a good 
road,” there is steamboat conveyance 800 miles into the interior, and this distance 
can be traversed within twenty days. Since Mr. Stewart, the Livingstonia 
engineer, made the journey (210 miles) between Nyassa and Tanganyika, the 
London Missionary agents on the latter lake have comparatively easy and cheap 
communication with the sea. 

The results of the Livingstonia Mission are given as follows :—(1.) The pre- 
sence of the J/ala on the waters of the lake has been very useful in preventing 
the slave-trade, which at one time was conducted in these parts on a vast scale. 
(2.) It has tended, in connection with the Glasgow Company we have mentioned, 
to develop a legitimate commerce. (3.) Considerable progress has been made in 
the acquiring of the languages of the country. The Rev. Dr. Laws, the present 
head of the Mission, has obtained sufficient mastery of the Manganja language 
(called the Chinyanja) to enable him to translate into it some parts of the New 
Testament. The Gospel of Mark in Chinyanja will soon be in the press. Mr. 
Riddel, the agriculturist of the Mission, has published a Chinyanja grammar 
and vocabulary, which have created an interest among the philologists of England 
and Germany. Dr. Laws is now working at the dialect spoken around the new 
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port of Bandawi. (4.) The people have made considerable progress in the in- 
dustrial arts. In the Girls’ School, sewing is particularly attended to, and some 
of the girls can almost support themselves with the needle. The sewing class 
sends, weekly, fifteen or twenty ‘‘ children’s and girls’ dresses” to the store. (5.) 
Of course, religion is the principal concern. There is daily worship, and a week- 
day school. There is Sabbath service, and a Sabbath school. The people come 
willingly to hear. Some of them possess a pretty good knowledge of Bible truth. 
The school attendance is about 100, and very regular. While the positive spiritual 
resultsare small, it is a striking thing to read that “Albert, a Manganja youth, closed 
the meeting with an extempore prayer, alluding very tenderly to their faults” (a 
man had appeared in the meeting intoxicated) ; and again, ‘Two of the boys 
spoke, and two engaged in prayer.” 

It is not often that members of Parliament take an active part in the business 
of Presbyteries. Perhaps it is thought inconsistent with the dignity of St. 
Stephen’s to appear in a Presbytery hall. This, however, is not the opinion of 
Mr. Dick Peddie, the representative of the Kilmarnock Burghs. He is Presby- 
tery elder for his congregation, and has been moving on what he regards an 
important subject in the U.P. Presbytery of Edinburgh. Mr. Peddie thinks 
that, as things are at present, the laity of his Church have not their fair influence. 
In the Established and Free Churches, the system of representation is adopted, 
in regard to both ministers and elders, in the constitution of the General Synod 
or Assembly ; and in the case of elders, a Presbytery is allowed to choose, not 
merely from the eldership of its own jurisdiction, but also from the bond fide 
acting eldership of the entire Church. Among the United Presbyterians it is 
different. Every minister has the right to sit in the General Synod, and out of 
every session a single elder has that right. But this practically means, argues 
Mr. Peddie, an unfair amount of influence on the part of the clergy. Their 
“turn” in the supreme court comes annually, while the elder is sent there only 
at distant intervals. Not only so, but in poorer congregations it is very often 
inconvenient for any member of session to go to the capital and spend a week or 
ten days in attending to synodical duties, so that there is always in the Synod a 
great clerical majority. It is found, accordingly, that far too few laymen take 
part in synodical work ; they want the training for doing that effectively. It is 
also found that, in important committees, the clerical element has a great pre- 
ponderance. This is the case, for example, Mr. Peddie says, in the very important 
‘Committee which nominates or selects the Mission Committees. He is of opinion 
that the plan of the other Presbyterian Churches is greatly better, and especially 
the part of it which gives that wider choice of Synod elders by which men of 
influence and talent get their due position in the Church’s business, and the 
Church gets the benefit of their influence and services. He moved an overture 
to the Synod, having for its object a change in this direction, which was carried 
by a large majority, ‘though exception was taken to some of his statements. 

The contributions to Fo oreign Missions for the year show a large increase. 


ENGLAND. 


CuuRCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue High Church people in England have been making great efforts to rouse a 
public sympathy for the notorious ritualistic clergyman, Mr. Dale. A meeting 
on his behalf, under the Church Union, was held in St. James’ Hall, which was 
packed full, almost entirely with men. There were letters of sympathy, too, from 
various men of note who could not be present. Neither letter-writers nor speakers 
minced matters, ‘The Privy Council,” wrote Dr. Pusey, “is a secular court with 
no rule but apparent policy.” ‘In the hands of a corrupt administration of the 
law,” urged Dr. Littledale (and there could be no doubt as to what he intended to 
suggest), no “ man’s life, character, person would be safe.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was sarcastically described as the ally of Bishop Colenso; and men 
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raised to the Episcopal throne, by the present “ blasphemous mock-election,” were 
declared entirely unworthy of confidence. Mr. Berdmore Compton and Arch- 
deacon Denison solemnly proclaimed that henceforth they could have no friendly 
dealings with members of the Church Association. From all the speakers came 
the most indignant protests against submission to Erastian control, and the resolu- 
tion to accept the gage of battle which had been thrown down to them. And 
yet it is doubtful if any great impression has been made on the public mind, and 
this for various reasons. For one thing, secular courts were in existence, with 
spiritual powers, when Mr. Dale accepted his position in the English Church. The 
High Church prosecuted Mr. Voysey, too, for heresy before the detested Privy 
Council. And now Mr. Dale applied to the Queen’s Bench for restitution to 
freedom, on the ground of illegal procedure in his case. 

The Bishops, in their own fashion, began to mingle in the fray. On “ Advent 
Sunday,” the Bishop of Manchester preached twice ; and on both occasions spoke 
boldly out. The gaudy vestments of Ritualistic fancy he regarded as out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, and, in so far as they were symbolic, symbolised 
doctrine opposed to the teaching of the Church. The principles which were being 
asserted, were utterly anarchical. As to the Ornaments Rubric, why, in the very 
body of it, it was declared to rest on an Act of Parliament. But if spiritual 
authority was demanded, why not submit to the expressed opinion of the Bishops 
at the Lambeth meeting. Bishop Fraser declared, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Church of England was in the gravest peril in consequence of the present 
state of things. Dr. Ryle too is in the strife. The Incumbent of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Liverpool, wears the cope and the biretta—has lighted candles on the altar, 
and burns incense. The Bishop declines to make a legal case of it; he takes a 
quieter and less expensive plan. He refuses to license any curates for the Rev. J. 
Bell Cox, unless he signs a paper that neither he nor his subordinates will practise 
any of the illegal ceremonies. Both these Bishops are ultra-Erastian. And they 
unhappily speak as if there were no limit to the obedience due to the State. Then, 
in the diocese of Rochester, there has been a very violent outburst. The Ritualist 
clergyman of a church at Walworth died a week or two ago. The patronage is in 
the Bishop’s hands, and now was his opportunity. <A fortnight after the vacancy 
occurred, he appeared in the pulpit of St. Paul’s, Walworth, to comfort (he said) 
the sorrowing people in their “loneliness ;” and at the close of his sermon he inti- 
mated, in a crowded church, that the “ illegal practices” to which they had been 
used must now cease. He had scarcely made the announcement when the con- 
gregation sprang to their feet ; some hissed, some cheered, while women screamed. 
On going from the church to the vicarage, to disrobe, his lordship was followed by 
a great mob, hooting and yelling. A personal attack was made on him at his 
leaving. His carriage-windows were broken, and his coachman had to drive off 
without his hat. The church row was followed by a meeting of the parishioners, 
of a very vehement sort, in which Bishop Thorold had any thing but respectful 
things said of him. 

The appeal of Mr. Dale to the Queen’s Bench entirely failed. The judges gave 
their opinions very strongly against him and his brother in adversity, Mr. 
Enraght. The case, however, did not end there, for it was carried up to the 
highest court of appeal. Meanwhile Mr. Dale was set at large, on the promise 
to abstain from conducting any further religious service; but Mr. Enraght, 
scorning all such compromise, remained in prison. The Lords of the Appeal 
Courts have just decided that Lord Penzance’s prohibition of the ministrations of 
the two clergymen must be maintained, though the writs de contumace have been 

irregularly issued, and the offenders must, therefore, be set at liberty. 

Among High Churchmen, lay and clerical, the commotion is very great. The 
columns of the Guardian are crowded with letters, not a few of which urge dis- 
establishment as the only cure. Some influential ones threaten this, as the possible 
outcome of the emergency, unless relief is afforded. Others bring forward solutions 
of the difficulty, or discuss the solutions which have been already offered. Canon 
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Liddon has made a proposal to which considerable attention has been given. He 
would have a supreme court of appeal composed of bishops, with legal assessors, 
But Dr. Littledale, another High Church authority, thinks that would never do. 
The bishops forsooth! ‘ Not half of them can be credited with even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with theology”; and it is liberal to suppose that half-a-dozen of 
them have so much as a glimmering of canon law. As to lawyers, there is no 
body of them from whom competent assessors could be chosen. Others object to 
the plan that it sets “the authoritative bishop” over them—they will only have 
‘‘ the bishop in Synod.” Andsoon. Then what about the royal supremacy under 
Canon Liddon’s proposal? He would retain that. But if the supremacy means 
anything, does it not make the court he would institute, whether consisting of 
clergy or laity, the mere organ of the civil power? Besides, the Queen cannot be 
constitutionally separated from her Parliament, unless we are to have the Laudian 
treason back again. Still, it is possible that something will be done. A letter 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to Canon Wilkinson has been published, which 
means surrender, or, at any rate, compromise. Probably it is thought that much 
more is to be dreaded from the High than from the Low Church party ; the former 
mean mischief if they do not get what they want, the latter will bow to any 
burden, and take meekly any rebuff. The Church Association has been, as it 
seems to us, most unfairly treated. Everybody has been abusing it. And yet it 
was instituted with the object of supporting the bishops against the Church Union, 
and under their complaints that the great expense made them powerless in enforec- 
ing the law. 

Canon Liddon is the great Church preacher of the day, and he has been using 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s to give utterance to some of his views. In one of his 
impassioned bursts, which produced a great impression on the vast assembly his 
eloquence had attracted, he imagined a Christian Church whose ministers were 
permitted to make light of the most awful words of its Lord in regard to the doom 
of the lost, and which allowed them to maintain that the Bible is “ honeycombed 
with legendary and uncertain matter,” while it brooked no liberty in regard to 
such a trivial matter as ministerial vestments. But, no, he could not believe it 
true. It could not be. Such a thing could only happen through some overpower- 
ing external influence. How strange that the eloquent Canon does not see his 
argument cuts both ways—nay, that the sharper edge is against himself! Is it not 
rather something to baffle conception—Christian ministers arguing for, and passion- 
ately insisting on, the use of some bits of priestly attire, and convulsing a Church 
rather than abandon them! Besides, Canon Liddon knows full well that really it 
is not a question of white, or red or black ; of cap or no cap; of pure wine or wine 
mixed with water ; but that under these seeming trifles lie doctrinal questions 
of supreme importance, touching the very heart of Christian belief and life. 
“ Ritualism,” says the Bishop of Ely, in his bold and decided manifesto, “ is part of 
a vast religious movement, which has made itself felt through the whole Anglican 
communion at home and abroad.” 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


A coop deal of interest has been awakened among the English Congregationalists 
by the reports Mr. Hannay has brought back from America, whither he had gone, 
as the deputy of the Union, to the Triennial Council of American Congrega- 
tionalists at St. Louis. First of all, the statistics are not quite satisfactory. The 
American Congregational membership is only 380,000. That is, though Congre- 
gationalists had the first and best chance, their numbers are less—in two of the 
instances greatly less—than those of the Methodists, the Baptists, and the 
Presbyterians. If there be, as Joseph Cook affirms, 10,000,000 of Protestant 
Church members in the great republic, the numerical inferiority of the Church of 
the Puritans is altogether extraordinary. The Nonconformist suggests that the 
explanation is partly to be found in their stricter terms of communion, We 
confess we doubt the fact on which the explanation rests. But if it be a fact, we 
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think that in the long run its superior purity would have given Congregationalism 
numerical as well as other strength. Another explanation is, that for half-a- 
century Congregationalists and Presbyterians worked together, and that the 
“keener denominational appetite of the one ate up, digested, and assimilated the 
other.” But we might hint that a Church is not likely to submit to be taken 
and devoured, save by a stronger than itself. If Congregationalism went to 
the wall in these days of confederacy with Presbyterianism, it was not from 
want of denominational appetite, but from want of sinew and muscle. There 
is, however, validity in another view. The American Independents got very 
little footing at any time in the Southern States; and (latterly at least) the 
reason was one of which they may well be proud—their greater sympathy with 
the cause of freedom. But even in the Northern States, taking them alone, 
Congregationalists, we believe, only occupy a fourth place among Protestant 
communions, 

In other respects, things are not in a desirable condition, One-fifth of the 
congregations have not more than thirty members, and the number of pulpits vacant 
is said to be far greater. In sixty cases of disagreement between pastors and people, 
the blame is, not very gallantly, laid on the ministers’ wives. And apparently it 
is not only in the United States that Congregationalism is in an unsatisfactory 
condition—as we find in the same Nonconformist which deals with Mr. Hannay. 
“We fought the battle of disestablishment twenty-five years ago, and won it,” 
says a long letter from the Dominion. “ But it is a fact, much to be pondered 
over, that the Congregational churches in Canada have been left behind in the 
race, and are at this moment far from being relatively as numerous and influential 
as they were twenty-five years ago.” Then an Australian correspondent gives an 
account of the recent meeting of the Congregational Union (as we understand) 
of New South Wales, at Sydney. The report on statistics shows that it supplies 
church accommodation for one in sixty of the people of the Colony, and that 
on Sabbath the Independent churches, on an average, have in them rather less 
than one per cent. of the population. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, the Congregational Lecturer for the present year, 
has an article in the December Congregationalist on the tendency of certain 
classes to leave the Congregational Church. 

There is a double efflux he says. The young people of their better classes, 
whom society pitilessly ostracises as long as they remain in dissent, go to the 
Ritualists ; and “ extreme Protestants who cling to the old theology” —the theology 
we suppose, of Puritans like Howe and Owen (which is anything but Ply- 
mouthistic)—go to the Plymouth Brethren. Mr. Rogers makes some suggestions 
as to the best way of counteracting these movements. Might he not have added, 
—a fuller and bolder preaching of Christ crucified (in substance), according to the 
old Puritan interpretation? For the interpretation—if you will, the theory—is 
everything. As the preacher at the Union said, “ The historical facts of Christi- 
anity, without the spiritual significance, fall dead and senseless to the 
ground,” 





An eminent Baptist minister, the Rev. Charles M. Birrell, has passed away. 
He was a Scotchman, born at Kirkcaldy. For more than thirty years he has 
been well known and held in high respect, as a very able and faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Baptists are still making successful efforts to raise their mission funds. In 
Glasgow, a great addition is to be made. The news from Congo are favourable. 
Mr. Comber, the missionary who was shot at and wounded, is better; and the 
wrath of the country is now turned against the town of Banza for their assault on 
the missionaries. It seems the people fear their trade may suffer. There is good 
hope of access to Tombo, whose people are much superior to those of Congo and 
Makuta. 

The Canadian Baptists are meeting the wants of Manitoba in a somewhat 
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original and, as it may turn out, a very effective way. They are not in a condi- 
tion, financially, to send missionaries to that region, now so rapidly being popu- 
lated. But “where there is a will there is a way.” The Rev. Dr. Crawford, 
professor in a Baptist theological seminary at Woodstock, Ontario, had the matter 
very deeply at heart. Pondering it anxiously, he devised a plan, not exactly, how- 
ever, after ordinary Church fashions. Having got the approval of friends, and 
a little money, he at once proceeded to action. He bought a thousand acres of 
land, a little over one hundred miles from the city of Winnipeg. Then, resigning 
his professorship, he went with a dozen young men of earnest piety and 
vigorous frame, who had volunteered for the work, and settled down on his pur- 
chase. His youths are to labour with their hands in the summer, and make 
enough for their support ; he is to give them theological and other education in 
the winter. Already, a wing of the college, a substantial structure of stone, has 
been built, entirely by the farmer-students ; now the studies are in hand when 
nothing else can be done. This is to go on till the professor and his theological 
coadjutor think their somewhat rough materials are sufficiently trained to go 
forth as farmer-ministers. They each get 160 acres from Government, the settlers’ 
portion, five of which they are to give away in trust to the Baptist body for 
church and parsonage and glebe, and the farm is to be the stipend till a congre- 
gation has been gathered. Some external aid meanwhile is needed. But in three 
years the “ Rapid” Theological Seminary, it is calculated, will be self-supporting, 
and will become an important educational centre in Manitoba; for it is proposed, 
when the college buildings are larger, to open the institution to general students 
during the dreary period when King Frost reigns supreme. 





FRANCE. 


M. Pasquet’s Mission 1n L’AIN. 


Tne Department of Ain, in the east of France, comes as near to the north shore 
of Lake Leman as the frontier line will permit ; it embraces some of the slopes 
of the Jura, both southern and northern, and stretches west to the Saone, and 
south, along the Rhone, almost to Lyons. Lyons was early associated with the 
preaching and the struggles of the Reformation, and poured its light on the dis- 
trict around ; the neighbourhood of Geneva, too, could not but be favourable to 
the spread of Protestantism in this corner of France. Accordingly, we learn that 
during the years of peace, in the early period of the Reformed Church of France, 
Huguenot congregations were numerous in this pleasant district. But a great 
change came when the Church of Rome began to persecute, not only by social 
and political pressure, but by the infamous dragonnades, and especially when the 
last shred of legal protection was torn from the Protestants by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. All the usual horrors were enacted, but with greater 
rigour, as there was here more evangelical Christianity to be extirpated. There 
remained, however, evidence alike of the vigour of the former religion of the 
district, and of the disastrous work of Rome, in the desolation of the country 
after the dispersion of the inhabitants; much of it was left untilled, and became 
marshy and pestiferous. 

In the middle of these swamps, Voltaire fixed his residence, after being expelled 
from the Prussian Court. Ferney, where he built his chateau, is but five miles 
from Geneva ; and it is still one of the sights for tourists. Voltaire may be said 
to have created the place, by gathering together industrious workmen, procuring 
work for them, and by reclaiming, building, and improving everything ; he even 
erected a church, which is still to be seen near his chiteau, bearing the inscription, 
“ Deo erexit Voltaire.” But the Roman Catholic worship has been transferred 
to a larger building, in front of which stands a life-sized statue of the Virgin, 
inscribed in Latin to the “Queen of Heaven”—the whole having a strangely 
pagan effect. 
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Less conspicuous, but not less noteworthy, is the Protestant place of worship. 
Jt is remarkable and interesting that the resuscitation of the Protestantism of the 
district should have begun in Voltaire’s village. It was in 1795, under the 
liberty gained through the Revolution, that the scattered fragments of the Re- 
formed Church gathered together in Ferney to form a congregation. Since that 
time, there has been constant progress, Ferney being ever the centre. In 1852, 
Protestant services were instituted beyond the immediate neighbourhood, or Pays 
de Gex, in the larger western portion of the Department. A new impulse was 
given to the evangelistic movement when the present pastor, M. Pasquet, was 
settled at Ferney some twenty years ago. 

M. Pasquet is a man of warm evangelistic zeal and of great organising talent. 
Circumstances gave him important opportunities ; in the neighbouring country he 
found in some a sort of aftergrowth of the old Huguenotism, while the people at 
large showed the common readiness of modern France, not certainly to submit at 
once to the Gospel, but to listen with candid interest to the claims of uncorrupted 
Christianity. His energy has obtained for M. Pasquet a sort of informal primacy 
of the whole Department, while formally the work is connected with the Reformed 
Church of France. Whenever work fell to be done, he saw and secured his oppor- 
tunity. Thus, one branch of his work, altogether distinct from the labour of 
evangelisation, was the formation and the support of two orphanages, which save 
many Protestant children from an enforced education in the Roman Catholic faith, 
and receive other waifs to be cared for and trained for Christ. These involve a 
yearly expenditure of more than £1000. An equal outlay is required for the 
evangelistic work in the Department, of which we are now to speak. 

Tn all, there are nine stations, with four regular pastors and five evangelists, 
In addition, occasional services or “réunions” are held in forty-seven places. 
Much work is done by colportage and by day schools and Sabbath schools, the 
former attended by some Roman Catholic children. The workers have to exercise 
caution, lest they should rouse an antagonist only too keen and alert. It is pain- 
ful to be under the necessity of adding that, as usual, the leaders of this movement 
are quite overburdened. At present, one of the chief needs of the mission is a 
regular assistant to the pastor at Bourg, the capital of the Department, a thriving 
manufacturing town. 

It will be seen that this evangelistic work, spreading out from Ferney, and 
directed by its pastor, is primarily congregational, and even in its most evangelistic 
phases tends to become once more congregational through the formation of new 
churches, which again will have the Presbyterian organisation. The work is, in 
fact, the resuscitation of the persecuted Church of the sixteenth century. Like all 
French evangelisation, it has to begin very low down; it reckons on a long period 
of sapping and mining. But already there are genuine fruits. The character of 
the operations may be best understood from some extracts from recent reports. 

M. Pasquet says :—“ The meetings begun last year continue to be a success, and 
we are asked to open new ones. As to the progress in the interior, I shall point 
to Oyounax, where there are the happy beginnings of a meeting for mutual edifi- 
cation. Our proselytes come back from it to ask questions, to reflect, and to pray ; 
and it appears that there is a marked religious development in those who take part 
in this meeting.” 

Regarding the largest town he reports :—“ At Bourg, the capital of the Depart- 
ment (with about 18,000 inhabitants), the work is progressing. At present there 
are six meeting-rooms (four in different parts of the town, and two in the suburbs), 
and everywhere there are sympathetic listeners. There have been several con- 
versions, including that of a young soldier, a non-commissioned officer, of whom 
M. Bipper can give the best testimony.” 

And in reply to a communication from Dr. Blaikie, for the New College 
Missionary Society of Edinburgh, offering some help, he writes :—“The insuffi- 
ciency of funds is a cause of great embarrassment to me, sometimes even of pain- 
ful torment, and in any case it is a serious restraint upon our work. I could 
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never have dared to hope what I see now—the possibility of carrying the message 
of the Gospel into nearly all the parishes of the Department de Ain. If we had 
the money necessary for employing new workers, I believe that the progress 
would be rapid.” 

The work in Ain, which is carried on with great spiritual earnestness, is 
thoroughly local and national, full of life, and, by its very vitality, tending to self- 
development and increase. Those who have observed it, testify to its value in 
the highest terms. It is strange, in this age of committees, to find so many and 
so critical interests dependent on one man ; but the aim of M. Pasquet’s labour is 
to advance the most permanent of institutions, for he seeks to rebuild the Church 
of God. And important work is always done by outstanding men, who are to be 
prized and honoured while they are able to work, and who deserve support and 





encouragement from the whole praying household of faith. R. M. 
GERMANY. 


WE have observed an increasing interest in evangelical truth, as well as in the 
practical work of the Christian Church, as brought under our notice in the reports 
of district synods, clerical conferences and unions, during the past year, There is 
undoubtedly a vast force at work throughout Germany, which in the long-run 
will bring manifold blessings to that land. Long cursed with rationalism and 
infidelity, to the prevalence of which our English Deism mainly contributed, it 
now enjoys, in a good measure, the blessing of a pure Gospel preached from many 
of its pulpits, and spread abroad in numberless publications through the activity 
of various tract and book societies. We cannot shut our eyes to the vast pre- 
dominance of infidelity, with its many accompanying evils which burden the 
social life of Germany ; but we are thankful that, especially since the great 
revolutionary year 1848, there has been a marked advance made towards a 
clearer and fuller conception of the inspiration and authority of the Word of God, 
and the importance of the doctrines of Divine grace. There has also been an 
increase of earnestness and devotedness on the part of the Church in all its evan- 
gelistic operations, more especially in its great Inner or Home Mission, by which 
it seeks to gather in the wanderers, and awaken the careless and the godless to a 
sense of the importance of Divine things. The Committee of the Berlin City 
Mission recently sent out a letter to the pastors in all the provinces of Prussia, 
requesting them to take heed to those who left the bounds of their congregation 
for the capital, and to supply them with their names and addresses, if possible, 
that the missionaries might at once have the opportunity of visiting them, of 
watching over their interests, and retaining them in connection with the Church 
and its ordinances. This is surely an effort worthy of the highest commendation, 
and cannot but be fruitful of much good. 

Increasing efforts are also being made, in various directions, in the cause of 
Temperance and of Sabbath sanctification. Our Teutonic brethren excel us, it 
must be confessed, in the completeness of their various organisations, and in the 
systematic, plodding way in which they carry them into execution. In this we 
have something to learn from them. 

Methodism has within recent years developed wonderful activity in Germany, 
particularly in the south—in Wiirtemberg and Baden, Its influence is also power- 
fully felt in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. In Germany, this movement is 
looked upon with a good deal of suspicion, if not of positive hostility, by the 
clergy of the National Church. But, in spite of official warnings, the people are 
being more and more attracted by the warm evangelical fervour of the Methodist 
preachers. Two things in the condition of the German Church are favourable to 
this development. On the one hand, as Dr. Ebrard shows in the account of his 
tour through the Cevennes (‘‘ Sevennen-Reise, 1880”), many of the preachers in the 
National Church preach only a Pantheistic heathenism, and have no word of 
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instruction for those who are in earnest about their souls ; hence, wherever there 
is any spiritual life, the people are driven from the National Church. On the 
other hand, the Pietism which, through the influence of Spener in Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, and of Bengel in Wiirtemberg, took a deep and permanent hold of the 
Christian mind all along that district of Southern Germany, naturally sympa- 
thises with this Methodist revival. We expect nothing but good to the German 
Church and to the cause of the Gospel from this remarkable movement. 

The “ Jewish question” is still deeply engaging the public mind, as one may 
judge from the number of pamphlets that have recently appeared on the subject, 
and from the prominence given to it in the journals of the day. The increase 
of the Jewish population in the different States of Germany, and the influence 
they are gradually gaining in all departments of social and political life, are viewed 
by many with something like alarm. It is seriously proposed that legislative 
measures should be adopted for repressing this influence. The condition of things 
in Austria-Hungary is such as to endanger the Hapsburg monarchy. Galicia and 
Bukowina are entirely ruined by the avarice of the Jewish money-lenders, who 
possess about a third part of the land of Galicia, and, according to official state- 
ments held in 1877, also 82 per cent. of the private hypotheec in Bukowina. 
The people are threatened with universal pauperism. ‘ There exists among us,” 
said Rydzowski in Parliament, “‘a kind of slavery for debt, as was formerly the 
case in ancient Rome. Men have become the slaves of the usurers, and must 
labour by the sweat of their brow for these blood-suckers.” Thousands of the 
peasantry of Galicia are now leaving their country in despair, and the Landtag 
sees this taking place with the greatest concern. A similar state of matters is 
being produced in Hungary from the same cause—the extortion of the Jewish 
money-lenders. Within the last few months, six Jewish usurers have been 
murdered, Anti-Jewish unions are being formed throughout the country ; of 
these, there are already seventy-eight, that in Pesth numbering 2800 members. 
There is also an anti-Jewish literature fanning the flame of a growing enmity 
toward those who are regarded only as cruel oppressors. The Hungarian Parlia- 
ment has had this whole matter under discussion, but can find no way out of the 
difficulty. The true solution for such difficulties surely lies in a reform of the 
habits of the people themselves. In Berlin, several largely-attended Anti-Semitic 
meetings have been held, and the students have taken a leading part in the agita- 
tion; but the Crown Prince has expressed to Baron von Magnus, the President 
of the Jewish community in the Prussian capital, his decided disapprobation and 
condemnation of the movement, both as regards its tendencies and aims. 

From the reports of the Prussian, Bavarian, and Wiirtemberg Bible Societies, 
lately published, it appears that these associations distributed, during the past 
year, a total of 96,979 Bibles and Testaments, besides 17,757 marriage Bibles. 
Though this is encouraging, yet the reports bring sad facts to light. The Bavarian 
report makes mention of a district in which not a single Bible has been sought 
for during the past six or eight years ; and another in which the reading of the 
Bible has been almost wholly given up, not exclusively because of hostility to it, 
but in many cases from the want of time (it is said) to read it. In Berlin there 
are many who are entirely ignorant of the Bible. An educated woman there 
asked a pastor, with reference to the education of her son, whether her old Bible 
was now of any use. A poor woman pointed to a little torn and soiled book as 
the Bible, with the assurance that such a book was no longer of any value in the 
capital. A colporteur in one day visited, in Berlin, 38 houses, with 156 dwellings, 
and presented 280 persons with copies of the Scriptures. Five families had 
Bibles, three read them, eleven had none, and though they had had them they 
said they would not read them, for they had only time for work. One man said, 
Bring me your Bible when I am dead ; I have no need of it when I am living. 
In eight families the colporteur found social-democratic hatred and mockery. 
Some said that they only wished Lassalle’s books. Thirteen people affirmed that 
religion was now effete, and that position was everything. A workman affirmed 
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that he had torn up his Bible and thrown it from him. Notwithstanding all 
these sad experiences, the colporteur had many cases where the Bible was grate- 
fully received, and read with blessed results. The Bavarian report closes 
with the expression of joy, ‘“ Everywhere progress is observable, and the 
power of the truth breaks forth.” During the past ten years, the circulation 
of the Scriptures in Germany has been greatly on the increase. In 1869 
the number of copies circulated was 360,228, while in 1879 it had risen to 
438,029. Notwithstanding all that the German societies have done and are doing 
in this sacred cause, there is yet great need for the supplementary efforts of the 
British Society. The report before us thus concludes :—“ The British Society, by 
the abundance of its resources, the low price of its Bibles, and its well-ordered 
system of colportage from house to house, is aiming at still greater results, so that 
the time is yet far distant when its wish will be fulfilled, that it should be driven 
from the field by the activity of the German brethren. If the time should ever 
come when we shall no longer need the help of British Christians, then must the 
wealthy and the great in our land help on the work of Bible circulation, which has 
hitherto been supported mainly by the mites of the poor.”* The colportage of 
immoral and social-democratic literature is vigorously carried on. Whence is the 
money for this obtained? Ought we to be less active? It isa truth which stands 
sure that a people who despise the Bible are hastening to self-destruction. God’s 
Word is the great remedy for the evils that abound. 

Professor L. Witte, of Pforta, near Késen, Prussia, has undertaken to write 
the biography of his old teacher, Dr. Tholuck, of Halle. In order to give, as far 
as possible, completeness to so important a work, he invites all theologians and 
others who may have in their possession letters from Tholuck to permit him to 
have the benefit of making use of them. We very gladly bring this intimation 
under the notice of our readers. 





TURKEY. 
By Rev. Atex. Tuomson, D.D., Constantinople. 


THERE has been very little for some time that called for special notice in the 
pages of The Catholic Presbyterian, and even now what I propose to report is 
rather the features of quiet persevering effort than anything outstanding. 

One exception, however, there is, the result of which may be of considerable 
importance. I mentioned, on a former occasion, the proposal to invite a 
Missionary Conference at Constantinople for the consideration of the best modes 
of action in various departments of work, and the communication of the 
experience gained by the various missionary bodies labouring in this empire. 
The proposal, deferred for a time, has been again taken up, and a programme of 
business has been sent to all or nearly all the evangelical agencies at work in 
this land. The Conference is to take place in June next, and it is to be hoped 
that it may realise the expectations of its promoters, and prove a source of both 
refreshment and profit. 

The attention of Europe has been directed for some time to the efforts made 
by the United Powers of Europe to enforce the cession to Montenegro of the 
territory allotted to it by the Congress of Berlin. Without attempting to excuse 
in the least the procrastinating and deceitful diplomacy of the Porte, and with- 
out one word in depreciation of the Montenegrins, who, savage and barbarous as 
they undoubtedly are in war, are a brave, industrious, and noble race, I cannot 
get rid of the conviction that the Berlin Congress committed a gross blunder 
when they directed that a portion of Albania should be given to the Monte- 


* It may be noted that the British and Foreign Bible Society expended during 1879 the sum 
of £25,828 for Bible circulation in Germany and Switzerland, receiving in return £12,560 for 
Bibles sold. Thus, the free gift of British Christians for Bibles for Germany amounted to 
£13,260. 
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negrins on the north, and to Greece on the south. If Montenegro was to be 
enlarged, why not give it a slice of Herzegovina, the inhabitants of which are 
Slavs of the same race, and speak the same language as Montenegro, and half 
of them probably of the same faith? Why entail on the little principality 
endless blood-feuds and perpetual weakness, by incorporating with it, against 
the will of the Albanian people, a portion of the territory which they 
have inhabited for ages? And why hand over to Greece at least eighty 
thousand Albanians, living in the region principally between Joannina and the 
Adriatic, when it is considered how shamefully Greece has neglected her duty to 
her own Albanian citizens, and allowed them, for the most part, to continue in 
unmitigated barbarism? However these matters may be settled, it is at least 
satisfactory that they have tended in some degree to unite the disjecta membra of 
the Albanian people, and to promote among the Tosks of the south some attention 
to their own language. But without female schools little progress can be made. 
These, however, the friends of the Albanians are keeping steadily in view. 

Having received a hint from a well-informed quarter that the authorities of the 
Russo-Greek Church looked with no favourable eye on the operations of the 
American Missions and of the British and American Bible Societies among the 
Bulgarians, and that they had resolved to counterwork them, it was with some 
misgiving that we received requests from our Depositary in Bulgaria for an 
unprecedented supply of Slavic Testaments—the Slavic bearing the same relation 
to Bulgarian that Latin does to French or Italian, and being hence unintelligible 
to the people generally. Having learned, however, that its use is confined to 
schools, and that the pupils are required to translate it into Bulgarian, all hesita- 
tion was at an end, especially as the request for Slavic Testaments was accom- 
panied by a large request for Bulgarian Scriptures. If used in the school only, 
the study of Slavic can only contribute to the more thorough study of Bulgarian 
itself, and train the people to appreciate fully the meaning of what they read. I 
rejoice also to say that almost everywhere amongst the Bulgarians the reception 
of our colporteurs by the teachers is increasingly cordial, though a recent report 
informs me that here and there fanatical hatred of Protestantism still prevails, 
and in some quarters teachers are still allowed to hold office, who openly profess 
and teach atheism. 

Among the Greek people, there can be no doubt whatever that there is more 
readiness to hear and inquire and to purchase the Scriptures in the provinces and 
islands belonging to Turkey, than within the limits of the kingdom of Greece, 
where the minds of the people have been systematically perverted by the 
Holy Synod and the Ministry of Instruction. A faithful colporteur has met 
with most encouraging success in the island of Samos, which he has been travers- 
ing for six months, and only in Carlovasia encountered fanatical opposition. 
In another village, however, a priest, who had at first opposed him vigorously, on 
being assured by a teacher in the capital of the island that the books were 
perfectly correct and trustworthy, openly confessed his mistake, and thenceforth 
used all his influence to aid the colporteur. 

Here in Constantinople, which contains an epitome, as it were, of the whole 
population of the empire, we continue to sell encouragingly to all classes, but most 
of all to the Moslems. No doubt the books are sold at extremely low prices ; but 
the fact that even so they are purchased by the officials of Moslem worship, by 
clerks, dervishes, young officers, and students, as well as old men of every rank, 
is one worthy of note. The Turks are a thoughtful people, and we may look!with 
confidence, through the Divine blessing, to see a blessed result from the circulation 
of so many copies of the Word of life among those who have so long been walking 
in darkness. But they are reserved withal, and probably the leavening process 
may proceed to a large extent, before any public manifestation of it becomes 
perceptible. 

I must not omit to mention the zeal of the Spanish Jews of this city, aided by 
the Israelite Alliance, in the establishment of schools for both sexes. There is 
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consequently a demand for school-books, which must be instantly attended to. 
In Smyrna, the Church of Scotland Mission continues to meet with much encour- 
agement, and their meetings for the exposition of the Scriptures are crowded by 
deeply attentive audiences. Here there seems little trace of a work of the Divine 
Spirit among that people, though signs of encouragement are not wholly wanting. 


OPEN COUNCIL 


DoctrInAL PositIoN OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS, U.S. 


Srr,—A discussion at the recent Council will have awakened in you and others a 
fresh feeling of interest in this subject. There has come into my hands “The 
Confession of Faith of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church,” which was “ revised 
and adopted by the General Assembly” of that body in 1829. The copy before 
me was printed last year by the C. P. “‘ Board of Publication.” It therefore is 
at this hour the authoritative definition of their doctrinal position. I send you 
some notes on it, made for my own use. 

This new Confession is avowedly the Westminster Confession, remodelled 
according to the views of the C. P. Church. ‘Some chapters,” we read in the 
preface “are identical ; others remodelled, by expunging what the Synod thought 
erroneous, and adding what they considered true.” Thus, in chap. xx. 4, where 
the old Confession describes the provision made by God for certain disorders that 
may be perpetrated under pretence of Christian liberty, the new omits the words, 
“and by the power of the civil magistrate,” and speaks only of “ the censures of 
the Church,”—an omission of doubtful wisdom, in view of the fact that among 
the evils to be provided against are “ maintaining such practices as are contrary 
to the light of nature . . . concerning [among other things] . . . conversation ” 
—i.e., way and manner of living. The C. P. brethren give no ground to their 
nation for dealing with Mormonism. But, with no other exceptions that I have 
observed, the remodelling has reference to the distinguishing doctrines of August- 
inianism, in its modern form of Calvinism. 

In a footnote to chap. ii., the adherents of the new Confession, while intimating 
that their doctrine is not Calvinistic, at the same time disclaim for it the name of 
Arminian, and describe it as an “intermediate plan.” I have no desire to call 
ecclesiastical nicknames. But I cannot conceal my opinion that the doctrine of 
this new Confession is Arminian throughout all the main ramifications of the Cal- 
vinistic-Arminian controversy—e.g., regarding all “ the five points” (as to election, 
redemption, conversion, faith, perseverance) ; and also regarding the correlate 
doctrines as to human ability and free-will, But ordinarily the Arminian 
doctrine is not plainly and directly stated ; rather it is obliquely insinuated, by 
means of plausible generalities supplanting the Calvinism of the old Confession, 
or (I wish to use the word in a simply logical sense, not offensively) evasion, 
which in the circumstances amounts to effective negation of the Calvinistic 
article supplanted. 

The attempt to “remodel” into Arminianism a document so thoroughly Cal- 
vinistic as the old Confession results in an amalgam which is interesting as a pro- 
duct of intellect. But evangelical Christians have a far profounder interest in 
the spiritual character and tendency of that doctrine which is so strangely 
infused into the old Confession, as if a new spirit has taken possession of an old 
body. ‘Perhaps on account of the juxtaposition, the Arminianism here does not 
present to us the aspect of Wesleyanism, which originated in a positively spiritual 
evangelical movement, but rather the aspect of Morisonianism in its harsher 
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and more meagre development, as originating in intellectual negation of the 
Augustinian “doctrine of grace.” Of course I speak only of the (new) Confes- 
sion, not of the confessors, who, we trust, are true Christians in their hearts, and 
therefore devout Augustinians on their knees—before the throne of grace. This 
Confession appears to me to represent a different kind of religion from that repre- 
sented by the Westminster Confession. 

1. The doctrine of Providence (chap. v.) directly affects the whole life of religion 
as consisting in dependence on God. On this doctrine the Old Confession is very 
elaborate and masterly. And at the very outset we mark a significant contrast, 
the Old making God’s government to extend to “all creatures, actions, and things,” 
where the New speaks only of “all creatures and things,”—a significant omission 
to one acquainted with the Arminian metaphysic regarding will ; while the signi- 
ficance here is deepened by the avowed plan of the remodelling, ‘‘ expunging what 
the Synod thought erroneous.” The Old Confession, having thus placed the will 
of rational creatures among the governed, traces the government back to the 
absolute supremacy of purposing free-will in God: “according to His infallible 
foreknowledge, and the free and immutable counsel of His own will.” On this 
it reduplicates when it goes on to speak of all events as occurring, “ according 
to the nature of second causes, either necessarily, freely, or contingently,” 
though, “in relation to the foreknowledge and decree of God, the first cause, all 
things come to pass immutably and infallibly.” It further makes this providence, 
which goes beyond “a bare permission,” to “extend itself even to the first fall, 
and all other sins of angels and men.” These utterances are manifestly fitted to 
make men feel completely dependent on God. Butit is quite different in the New 
Confession, from which these utterances are simply “ expunged.” But it is signiti- 
cant, in like manner, that in relation to the great dogma of permission of sin, the 
New Confession simply “expunges” the utterances of the Old:—“ This their 
sin,” says the Old, “God was pleased . .. to permit, having purposed to 
order it to His own glory ;” where the New has, “ was pleased to order, through 
Christ, for His own glory, and the good of all them that believe,”—an evasion, 
amounting to effective negation. Indeed, the New Confession has no real 
definition of Providence, as amounting to Divine determination of events, even in 
the physical world ; for the word “ govern,” when not further defined, is consistent 
with the view that God simply “ reigns, but does not govern” in the sense 
required by those who need to pray. When our delegates were storm-tossed in 
mid-Atlantic, it is not clear from this Confession that it would be rational on our 
part to pray for their safety to God as one whom “ the winds and waves obey.” 
That, however, may be simply an inadvertence. But it is clear that, in relation 
to what for us is by far the more important part of Divine government in the 
sense of effective determination,—in relation, that is, to the impulses and actions 
of rational creatures,—the Confessors have carefully “expunged” everything that 
would imply an actual or possible determination of the will of the creature by the 
direct action of God’s will, as distinguished from the indirect influence of moral 
suasion. And the view, thus resulting, of the world and its history in relation to 
God, represents a different species of religion from that represented by the utter- 
ances ‘‘ expunged.” 

2. The doctrine (chap. iii.) of the Divine decree or decrees bids men see in eternity 
(out of time, in God) that which the doctrine of Providence shows them in time. 
The Old Confession makes the sovereign will of God to have “ firmly and un- 
changeably ordained whatsoever comes to pass” (adding that this is in such a way 
as to leave intact, and indeed establish, whatever of will, liberty, or contingency, 
naturally has place in or among the creatures). It goes on to affirm, that even 
when the event is dependent on conditions, the decree is unconditional—not 
caused by the condition foreseen. And it expands this general statement into 
detailed utterances regarding the destiny of rational creatures in general, and the 
eternal salvation or perdition of sinners in special, so as to make all events in 
the history of the universe to be absolutely pre-determined by that sovereign free- 
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will of God. Here, too, the doctrine makes men feel completely dependent on 
the “good pleasure” of God as King. This, again, is not the doctrine of the 
New Confession, The “ remodelling” here—we pass over the caricature of 
Calvinism in the foot-note already referred to—consists mainly in carefully 
“ expunging ” everything which affirms or implies that sovereign fore-ordination 
which is the whole burden of the Old Confession. And by way of “ adding what 
they considered true,” there is again inserted what is at best irrelevant, common- 
place, and what in the circumstances is evasion amounting to effective negation. 
Thus, instead of the words I have quoted from the Old, the New has, “determined 
to act or bring to pass what should be for his glory ”—[“ act” is surely intended 
for “do.”] And then, instead of the elaborate exhibition of all-pervading 
sovereignty which follows (in seven out of eight sections) in the Old Confession, 
the new has only this jumble, “God has not declared anything respecting His 
creature man, contrary to His revealed will or written Word [the comma here is 
a manifest slip]; which declares his sovereignty [decretive? No.] over all His 
creatures, the ample provision He has made for their salvation [whose? All His 
creatures’ ¢ !], His determination to punish the finally impenitent with everlasting 
destruction, and to save the true believer with an everlasting salvation.” No 
word here of a salvation made sure by the sovereign love of God, but only the 
suggestion of a chance of salvation, the event depending on the ungodly heart of 
man. 

3. As to the purchase of redemption (chap. viii.), there has been a difference of 
opinion among Calvinists themselves, But we now have to do only with the two 
Confessions, the Old and the New. The Old makes Christ to have secured, by 
purchase, the salvation of those who are sovereignly or unconditionally elected : 
it says that Christ has purchased reconciliation and an everlasting inheritance 
“for all those whom the Father hath given unto Him.” The New says here, 
that He has purchased those blessings “for all those who come to the Father 
by Him,”—still making the event to depend on man, and in effect making 
it not to be secured by God in Christ. The same holds with regard to the 
application of the Redemption. The Old makes application to be unfailingly 
co-extensive with purchase :—“ To all those for whom Christ hath purchased re- 
demption, He doth certainly and infallibly apply and communicate the same, dc.” 
The New says—“ Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, has tasted death for every 
man, and now makes intercession for transgressors ; by virtue of which, the Holy 
Spirit is sent to convince of sin, and enable the creature to believe and obey.” No 
word here of securing that those whom God hath given to Christ shall come to 
Him, but only a suggestion of that “sufficient grace” given to all who are visited 
by the Gospel, of which our fathers heard much from the ‘Arminians, the 
Jansenists and—see Pascal’s Provincial Letters—from the Jesuits. 

4. The remaining three of “the five points,” regarding conversion, faith, and 
perseverance, are represented by the expression, efficacious grace. The Old Con- 
fession (chap. x.) says: ‘All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and 
those only, He is pleased . . . effectually to call.” The New says: “ All those 
whom God calls, and who obey the call, He is pleased . . . to bring out of that 
state of sin in which they are by nature.” Both the Old and the New represent 
God as proceeding exceptionally to salvation in the exceptional cases of infants 
who die in infancy, and of others who are “naturally incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the ministry of the Word.” But the Old says that in those 
exceptional cases, too, salvation is traceable to sovereign election ; while the New 


‘says: ‘ All infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ; . . . 


so also are others who have never had the exercise of reason,” &c. ; though why it 
has been thought necessary to “expunge” the sovereign election in those cases, 
does not appear. Again, the Old Confession (chap. xiv.), under the heading of 
“Saving Faith,” speaks of “the grace of faith, whereby the elect are enabled to 
believe,” &c. ; where the New, under the heading of “Saving Grace,” speaks of 
“the grace of faith whereby sinners are united to Christ,” dc. ; again “ expunging” 
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the discriminating or electing grace of God (as cause of faith), Once more, 
the Old (chap. xvii.) says: “They whom God hath . . . effectually called 
. . + can neither totally nor finally fall away from the state of grace ;” 
where the New says, regarding those ‘“‘ whom God hath justified and sanctified ” 

“the truly [sic] regenerated soul will never totally nor finally fall away.” 

And where the Old’ says, “This perseverance of the saints depends not upon 
their own free-will, but upon the immutability of the decree of election, 
flowing from the free and unchangeable love of God the Father,” &c., the New 
says, ‘‘ This perseverance depends on the unchangeable love and power of God,” 
— again, the declaration of sovereignty of grace is “expunged.” 

. Correlative to sovereign efficaciousness on God’s part is moral impotency, total 
snability on man’s part, by nature as fallen. Regarding the source of this 
inability, the Old Confession (chap. vi.) says: “ They (our first par ents) being the 
root of all mankind, the guilt of this (their first) sin was imputed,” and their 
corruption was transmitted to their posterity ; thus making the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin the legal reason of corruption to mankind, The New slurs 
over this imputation, saying only, “ by their sin all were made sinners,” though 
the New speaks like the Old regarding the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
for our justification. But the great question here has reference to the amount of 
the corruption, the extent of the inability. As to this, the Old Confession says 
that man as fallen “is not able by his own strength to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto” (i.e., for conversion). The New says, “ Or prepare 
himself thereunto without Divine aid.” The addition here, “ without Divine aid,” 
might in other circumstances be regarded as merely pleonastic. But here the 
intelligent theologian will perceive ‘that it is fitted, and intended, to suggest the 
notion of “ sufficient grace ”—given to all who are visited by the Gospel—bey ond 
which, common to all, the event of conversion depends wholly on the will of this 
and that man, not on the sovereignly efficacious and discriminating grace of God. 

It is to this that we return. The New Confession, throughout the main 
ramifications of relative doctrine, is un-Calvinistic and anti-Calvinistic : it is 
completely Arminian. And this it is deliberately and consciously, thus present- 
ing a very different case from the preaching of some Calvinists, who, wisely or 
unwisely, in their anxiety to present the “ humaner ” aspects of the Gospel, shrink 
from setting forth boldly the “diviner” aspects represented by the expression 
. sovereignty of grace,” although the belief of that sovereignty should pervade all 
their ministrations, especially their prayers, and mould their hearts and lives. 

EDINBURGH. JAMES MACGREGOR. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NEW CHURCH-CATECHISM. 


OnE great hindrance to the progress of the Presbyterian Church in England, is 
the large defection that takes place, among Scottish and Irish Presbyterian immi- 
grants and settlers, from their ancestral forms and principles. One of the many 
causes of this falling away is the deficient training of the young people of our 
Churches in the Scriptural foundations of our Church-system; and the remedy 
we would suggest is the provision of a catechism of New Testament Church- 
principles as brief and compendious as possible. We have no catechism in general 
use—if, indeed, any be used at all—on Scriptural Church-principles ; and to this 
fact is probably due a considerable measure of the defection from our Presbyterian 
Church. 

A catechism covering this ground, keeping in view the sacerdotal, Plymouthist, 
and individualist tendencies that are operating so injuriously on Christian life 
and work everywhere, but most of all in England,—showing, too, the reasonable- 
ness and Scriptural ground of the various special arrangements ‘and applications 
of principles which are carried out in our Churches—such a compendium, if pro- 
vided and brought into use in our families, Bible classes, and schools, would 
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probably be the means of retaining, within our Presbyterian fold, many valuable 
members who are now, from time to time, lost to us. 

We venture to submit to the consideration of readers of every branch of the 
great Presbyterian family, a rapid sketch, with some samples of such a catechism 
as we propose; and we should deem ourselves richly rewarded if this paper 
should lead to action by any Church or Churches, and the production of such a 
catechism as should command general confidence throughout all our ranks, and 
be brought into the widest possible use in all our congregations. 

Such a catechism as we propose might begin with questions concerning the 
Church, its foundation, and the work and office of the apostleship. In view of 
the assumptions that have been founded on, and the corruptions that have flowed 
from the figment of apostolic succession, it would be advisable to embody some 
such questions as these :— 

Q. What is an apostle? A. An apostle is one who has been personally called 
by Jesus Christ Himself to bear the testimony of an eye-witness to the fact of 
His resurrection. 

Q. Was testimony to the fact of Christ’s resurrection the only work of the apostle- 
ship? A, The apostles were not only the chosen witnesses to the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection, but they were also chosen to be the inspired and authoritative 
teachers of the universal Church for all time, for which purpose the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter, was given to them to lead them into all truth. 

Q. How did they fulfil this function of their apostleship? A. They fulfilled 
their function as universal teachers of the Church in all time by committing to 
writing, in the books of the New Testament, the truth taught them by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Q. Was there any other function peculiar to their office? A. To the apostles was 
committed the peculiar function of establishing the Church, once for all, on a 
permanent, self-governing basis, 

Q. How did the apostles organise the Church? A. The apostles organised the 
Church by causing elders to be chosen by the people, to whom they committed its 
government, and whom they set apart to their office and work by fasting and 
prayer, and probably also by imposition of hands, as we read in Acts xiv. 23, 
where the word rendered “ ordained” really signifies “ elected by show of hands.” 

It is expedient to bring out clearly the elective foundation of the eldership, in 
view of the Plymouthist tendencies and theories. The Plymouthite position on 
the subject is—no apostle, no elder. Only an apostle or an apostolic delegate can 
appoint elders, they say ; and as we have no apostles, we can have no elders. In 
this way, they get rid of Church organisation altogether. The mistranslation of 
our present English version gives them a superficial advantage on this point ; and 
significantly enough, the apostle of Plymouthism, Mr. J. N. Darby, has retained 
the misleading rendering in his translation of the New Testament, though he has 
substituted the word “ establish” for the word “ ordain,” in Titus i. 5, where the 
change of rendering was less likely to reveal the fundamental weakness of his own 
position in relation to the subject of an official ministry. A series of questions 
might follow, on the work and qualifications of the eldership, as well as the people’s 
duty to them, and the necessity, worth, position, and maintenance of the teaching 
eldership, or ministry, as it is commonly called, the material for these answers 
being drawn from the Acts of the Apostles (20th chapter) and the Pastoral 
Epistles. In view of tendencies of an unsettling kind that are fostered and 
extended by the Plymouthite movement, but of which it is rather one prominent 
manifestation than the cause, it is important to show the grounds of the arrange- 
ments with reference to the Christian ministry. Young people, when awakened 
to take an interest in Christian work, are sometimes at a loss to see the Scriptural 
authority and propriety of some existing arrangements ; some such questions as 
the following might supply them with the rationale of the subject :— 

Q. Are all elders to do all the work of the eldership in an equal degree? 
A, Every elder is to do that part of the work for which he is specially fitted by 
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character, gifts, and circumstances. All elders are not called on to do the whole 
work of the eldership in an equal degree, 

Q. Is there any distinction among the elders? A. There is no distinction of 
office or rank among the elders. In this respect they are all on a footing of 
equality ; but, for the more efficient accomplishment of the whole work, some 
devote themselves exclusively to the work of teaching, and undertake more parti- 
cularly the work of public teaching. 

Q. May any one be ordinarily called to undertake the work of public teaching 
without previous preparation and training? A. No one may ordinarily be called 
on to undertake the office of public teacher without previous preparation and 
training. The work requires natural and spiritual gifts that every one does not 
possess, and also special training. St. Paul directed Timothy to commit the 
things he heard to faithful men, able to teach others. He was to select and train 
faithful and fit men to be teachers. 

After further questions, bringing out information respecting the names and 
functions of the two classes of elders, such questions as these might follow :— 
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Q. Why does this difference between ministers and elders exist? A. Because the 
work of public teaching and preaching cannot be properly carried on without much 
thought, and study, and prayer ; whereas the work of the eldership can be carried on with 
much advantage, both to the elders themselves and to the Church, by men engaged in 
the active business of life. Moreover, experience teaches that the general oversight of 
the whole work of the congregation ordinarily requires the service of at least one man 
who is freed from all other occupations in order to devote himself to it. 


After a few questions with reference to the number of, and necessity for, 
elders in every congregation, and their joint responsibility with the minister 
for the government of the whole flock, as also regarding the name ordinarily 
given to the congregational eldership, the catechism might proceed thus :— 


Q. Does the Session meet without any regular president? A. The Session is com- 
monly presided over by the minister. Q. On wins ground does this arrangement 
rest? A. It is fitting that the minister should be the presiding member of Session ; 
because, from his special gifts and training, and his exclusive devotion to the work of 
the Church, he may be supposed to be, and without doubt commonly is, the fittest 
erson to preside over it, and guide its deliberations. Such, from the Epistles of the 
Risen Saviour to the Seven Churches in Asia, appears to have been the arrangement in 
the primitive Church. The “angels” were probably the presiding elders or ministers of 
the several congregations, and were addressed as representing them. 
Questions might here follow with reference to the authority and mutual 
relations of congregations and of Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies ; 
also with respect to the composition of the three latter bodies; and then the 


Scriptural authority for these arrangements might be asked for. To this question, 
the answer would be:— 


A, There are principles and precedents contained in Scripture, sufficient to warrant 
the establishment of Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies, From Paul’s charge 
to the elders of Ephesus, we learn what is the work of the congregational eldership or Pres- 
bytery which we call the “Session.” From Paul’s reference to the ordination of Timothy, 
we learn something of the position and powers of a district eldership, or the “ Presbytery,” 
as we call it. From the account of the Council of Jerusalem, we learn the constitution 
and authority, as a Court of Appeal, of a Synod or Assembly. 


In view of Anglican claims, the following points are of much importance :— 


Q. Is there any other name given in Scripture to the elders of the Church? A. Elders 
are also called bishops (or overseers) and pastors. All these terms are clearly applied to 
the same men ; for, in Paul’s address to the elders of Ephesus (Acts xx.), he declares that 
the Holy Ghost had made them overseers (or bishops) of the flock ; and he enjoins them 
to feed the flock—i.e., to act as pastors. In Titus i. 5 and 7, the terms “elder” and 
“bishop ” are used interchangeably. @Q. Is there any Scriptural authority for making a 
distinction between bishops (or overseers), and elders (or presbyters), and pastors? A. 
There is no Scripture ground whatever for making any distinction between bishops, 
elders, and pastors. @. Is there any circumstance, recorded in Scripture, fitted to show 
the practical danger of allowing authority in a congregation or a Church, in any of the 
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wider senses, to be concentrated in one man? A. The conduct of Diotrephes, who loved, 
and appears to have succeeded in — the pre-eminence in the Church to which he 
belonged, and used it against the Apostle John, shows the danger of permitting the author- 
ity properly belonging to a Session, a Presbytery, a Synod, or an Assembly to be con- 
centrated in one man. @. What were Timothy and Titus? @. Timothy and Titus 
were apostolic delegates, charged with authority to organise Churches as the apostles did. 

Q. What are the reasons for believing that there never was any intention of distinguish- 
ing between bishops and elders, or of permanently instituting any superior order of men ? 
A. The reasons for believing that the presbyter-bishops were intended to be the only 
rulers of the Church are the following :—I1st, The fact that no provision whatever was 
made for the pee mee and perpetuation of any superior order of men. 2nd, The clear 
guidance and full information furnished with reference to the selection and ordination of 
presbyter-bishops. 3rd, The full information given touching their qualifications and 
duties. Had there been any intention of establishing a superior order, there would have 
been some distinct guidance on the subject. We should not have been left to infer, as 
we must do, from the facts and principles furnished by Scripture, that the order we find 
in it was complete and permanent. 

Q. Are the teachers and rulers of the Church ever called “ priests ” in the New Testa- 
ment? .A. Teachers and rulers are never called priests in the New Testament. For 
them to claim to be priests is to Judaise and paganise the Church, to derogate from the 
dignity of Christ’s sole High Priesthood, and to usurp the prerogatives of His Christian 
people. 

Q. 1s there any Christian priesthood spoken of in the New Testament? A. Christian 
believers are spoken of in the New Testament as an holy priesthood. 

Q. Have Christian believers any sacrifices to offer, and of what kind are these ? 
A. Christian believers have sacrifices to offer. Their sacrifices are spiritual—viz., their 
lives, thanksgiving, and beneficence. 

A few questions might here follow, bringing out clearly the true character of 
the Lord’s Supper and of Baptism, and the relation of the Church and her teachers 
and rulers to her baptised children. 

The diaconate, its origin, functions, and its relation to the eldership, might 
next form the subject of a series of questions, and the relation of gifts to office. 
On this last topic, it would be important to introduce such questions as these :— 


Q. What relation do gifts sustain to office? A. Suitable gifts are necessary for office ; 
astoral fitness and capacity to rule for all elders, aptitude to teach for teaching elders, 
yusiness capacity for deacons. Other gifts, unconnected with office, may be exercised by 

those who possess them, subject to such general regulations as may be found necessary 
and conducive to the well-being of the whole body. 

Q. What do you understand by gifts? A. Gifts are of two kinds, sanctified natural 
endowments, and purely supernatural powers. The former are the kind necessary for 
the ordinary government of the Church, and for ordinary Christian service in the Church 
and the world. The latter kind were plentifully bestowed at the beginning of the 
Church’s history, but have generally ceased. Qualified persons are said to be gifts. 

Q. To whom is the bestowal of gifts ascribed? .A. The bestowal of gifts is ascribed 
to God, to the Risen Saviour, and to the Holy Ghost. 

Q. Does the Divine action in bestowing gifts on men, and fitting men for service and 
office in the Church, supersede the action of the Church in regulating their exercise, and 
calling men to office and work? A. The Divine action conferring gifts on men is 
designed to guide, not to supersede the Church’s action in regulating its affairs, in 
choosing its officers, and developing its spiritual energies. 

The fallibility of the Church, the powers of its teachers and rulers in rela- 
tion to the rites of the Church, in declaring and defining its doctrine, and in 
modifying and adapting its symbolical books to meet the requirements of succes- 
sive periods in its history ; the Headship of Christ, the presence of the Spirit as 
the supreme Teacher, the place and authority of the Word of God, and the con- 
ditions of the Spirit’s teaching, might next form the subjects of several questions. 
Questions might also be asked on the various judgments of Christian people and 
communities, and the relation of Church order to the spiritual life and health of 
the people. Let us give a few samples :— 

Q. In maintaining what we firmly believe to be the true principles of the Word of God 
on the subject of Church government, do we necessarily deny the claims of other bodies 
of Christians, who sincerely differ from us, to be true Churches? .A. We do not deny 
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the claims of other bodies of Christians who differ from us to be true Churches, on account 
of their differing judgments. We concede to them the same liberty of judgment which 
we claim and exercise for ourselves. We walk and co-operate with them, as far as we are 
agreed, and have the same objects in view. @. Is Church order, therefore, a matter of 
indifference? A. Church order is not therefore a matter of indifference. It is a matter 
of great, though not of chief importance. It has a most important relation to the spiritual 
life and health of the Christian community, the conservation of sound doctrine, and the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom. Q. What are the advantages of a Church organised on 
the principles of the New Testament? 4. The advantages of a thoroughly and Scrip- 
turally organised Church are the liberty and protection w hich it secures for the indiv idual, 
the order which it secures for the community, the strength and support which it affords 
to the weak, the guarantee which it offers for sound doctrine, the power it possesses of 
purging itself from gross error and moral corruption, its self-governing, self-expanding 
power, its simple and universal adaptability. 

A few questions bringing out the extent to which these principles have been 
adopted in the Church, the causes of local, partial, and temporary failure in 
countries where they have been adopted, and the power of rapid recovery which 
they secure, even to a decayed and disorganised Church, when the breath of 
revival passes over it, might fittingly close this catechism. 

Some such manual is assuredly needed in our Churches. We are surely 
entitled,—nay, bound to instruct our members, especially our young people, in 
our distinctive principles, to show them their Scripture warrant, to guard them at 
points where strongly prevailing tendencies may mislead them. The hyper- 
spirituality and unsectarianism of modern sectaries, the arrogant assumptions of 
a hoary and corrupt Catholicity, and the fascinations of uncontrolled liberty and 
individualism, may perplex or mislead them ; hence it is needful to teach them in 
a spirit which is fitted to make them at once truly catholic and tolerant, as well 
as firm, intelligent, and loyal in their Presbyterian convictions and attachments. 

Should this paper have the effect of calling attention to the subject, setting 
abler and more influential minds and pens than the writer’s to work, and ulti- 
mately leading to Church action, his aim will have been accomplished. 

Joun KELLy. 
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At the Philadelphia Council, many a sorrowful word was uttered as the names of 
men were recalled whom the Council had expected to see present, but who had 
been removed to a higher assembly. 

Had it been generally known that Dr. Plumer was lying in the Union Pro- 
testant Hospital at Baltimore, and that on Wednesday, the 29th October, he was 
undergoing an operation for stone, from the effects of which he gradually sunk, 
many an affectionate wish would have gone out toward him, and many a prayer 
would have ascended for the presence and blessing of God. 

For, besides all the love and honour he enjcyed in his own land, Dr. Plumer 
had hundreds of friends in the old country, w10 remembered well the venerable 
patriarch with his tall figure and flowing white beard, and the fervour of Christian 
feeling with which he was wont to speak. 

From a memorial of their father transmitted to us by his daughters, we learn 
that the Council was much in Dr. Plumer’s thoughts during his illness, and that 
his interest in it was deep and lively. 

But we learn—what is better still—that amid much bodily agony, his mind 
was not only serene and peaceful, but full of glorious hope, as if the gates of 
heaven had been opened for him, and he had begun to smell the myrrh and aloes 
and cassia out of the ivory palaces. 

Before the operation he said: “‘I want my children and grand-children to know 
that as 1 draw near to this trial, standing as I may be in the full light of eternity, 
I do believe that the doctrines of religion which I have preached for fifty-four 
years are the true doctrines, and the only doctrines which can sustain a man when 
he comes to die,” 
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On Tuesday, 6th October, “he remembered his grandson, Plumer Bryan, was 
to come from Philadelphia, where he had been a visitor to the Council. He 
watched the hours, and was delighted when P. arrived about three o’clock. He 
questioned him closely about the Council, as to who was there, who spoke, &c., 
He referred frequently to the friends who were there from abroad, from whom 
he had received such loving attentions, and to the pleasure he had anticipated in 
meeting them.” 

Among his dying testimonies was the following :—‘‘ God hath most graciously, 
and tenderly, and lovingly offered Himself to me in His Holy Covenant as my 
God, my eternal portion, Jesus Christ has most lovingly died for me, and 
brought in a glorious and everlasting righteousness, which is infinitely well-pleas- 
ing in His Father’s sight. More than sixty-one years ago, the Holy Ghost found 
me and gave me grace, I doubt not, to accept Jehovah’s gracious offer. It is not 
possible that I can dishonour God by taking the largest views of His infinite 
mercy set forth in Scripture. I trust Him—I trust Him only—TI trust Him 
altogether—I trust Him for ever.” 

To a friend he said: “If I had the chance of being saved by my own righteous- 
ness or the righteousness of Christ, I would say Christ’s. I don’t want to enter the 
galleries of heaven making myself out some great one, but trusting only in His 
merits. Hold up the standard, shout salvation.” 
it Dr. Plumer passed into the Upper Sanctuary on the morning of Friday, 15th 
October, 1880. 
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Note.—Dr. Knox’s letter on Ireland, in our last number, contains the following errata : 
—On p. 74, line 9, for “ venal” read “ rival”; in line 36, for “trust” read “heart” ; in 
line 5 from the foot, for “manner” and “ find,” read “measure” and “feel” ; and on 
p. 75, line 16, for “love” read “ law.” 


